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Easy  Find  Autos  lets  you 


Looking  to  increase  incremental 
auto  revenue? 


Easy  Find  Autos  generates 
additional  revenue  streams  for 
newspapers  without  impacting 
existing  sources. 


"the  newspaper  saw  automotive  ad 
content  and  revenue  increase  by  25 
and  saved  its  sales  staff  about  six 
hours  of  data  entry  per  week." 


Randy  Lewis  -  Albany  Times  Union 


^  Save  production  time  &  costs 

Generate  print  pages  in  minutes  and  update  online 
&  mobile  microsites  automatically. 


^  Integrate  print,  online  &  mobile 

Extend  your  dealers' reach  by  reverse  publishing 
their  existing  listings  to  liner  or  photo  liner  print 
pages,  an  online  microsite,  and  a  mobile-optimized 
microsite. 


^  Drive  incremental  revenue 

Gain  new  revenue  without  impacting  existing 
sources  with  a  complementary  solution  to  existing 
advertising. 


^  Track  campaign  effectiveness 

Use  reporting  metrics  to  provide  your  sales  team 
with  the  numbers  needed  to  retain  advertisers  and 
sell  to  new  ones. 


Learn  more  by  watching  the  Easy  Find  Autos  video 
at  www.adperfect.com/aptv. 


POWEPED  BY 

AdPerfect  contact  us  today  to  request  a  demo 

wHAMCMMitnsKGsauTww  53  Ics®  3  d  pcrf  ect  .CO  m  |  1.866.475.0555  [  www.3dperfect.com 
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theALICIA 

PATTERSON 

FOUNDATION 

2011  Fellowship  Winners 


46* Annual  Competition 
Fellowship  Winners 
FOR  2011 

Judges  for  the  46th  annual  competition: 


Andrea  Bruce 

photographer,  VII  Network 
Mt.  Rainer,  MD 
"Afghanistan:  Surviving  the 
Choices  of  War" 


Sandy  Close  -  founder  and  editor 
New  America  Media  and  Pacific  News  Service 

Mark  Feldstein  -  associate  professor, 
George  Washington  University  School  of 
Media  and  Public  Affairs,  APF  Fellow  2009 


Mary  Ellen  Hannibal 

freelance  writer 

San  Francisco,  CA 

"The  Spine  of  the  Continent: 

Climate  Change  and  Biodiversity" 

Mary  Kane 

freelance  writer  -  Arlington,  VA 
"Blaming  the  Consumer: 

Predatory  Finance  Firms  and  the 
Tainting  of  Financial  Literacy" 

Michelle  Nijhuis 

freelance  writer 
Paonia,  CO 

"The  New  Ark:  Rescuing  Rare  Species 
in  an  Age  of  Global  Change" 

Craig  Simons 

freelance  writer 
Beijing,  China 

"China's  Global  Environmental 
Footprint" 

Jocelyn  Stewart 

freelance  writer 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

"Not  at  our  Beach:  The  Fight  for 

Recreational  Rights" 

Sharon  Weinberger 
freelance  writer 
Washington,  D.C 

"War  2.0:  How  the  Science  of  Facebook 
is  Changing  Modern  Warfare" 


Robert  Lee  Hotz  -  science  writer 
Wall  Street  Journal 

Laura  Parker  -  enterprise  reporter 
AOL  News,  APF  Fellow  1996 

Molly  Roberts  -  photo  editor 
Smithsonian  Magazine 


The  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  fellowship  pro¬ 
gram  for  journalists  was  established  in  1965  in 
memory  of  Alicia  Patterson,  who  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newsciay  for  nearly  twenty-three 
years  before  her  death  in  1963.  One-year  grants 
of  $40,000  and  six-month  grants  of  $20,000  are 
awarded  to  working  print  journalists  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  Fellows  pursue  independent  projects  of 
significant  interest  and  write/illustrate  articles 
based  on  their  investigations  for  the  APF  Reporter, 
a  quarterly  magazine  of  the  foundation,  available 
at  www.aliciapatterson.org. 

For  program  information  and  applications  for  the 
47“’  annual  competition,  contact: 

Alicia  Patterson  Foundation, 

1090  Vermont  Ave.  NW, 

Suite  1000, 

Washington,  DC  20005 
Phone:  (202)  393-5995 
e-mail:  info@aliciapatterson.org. 

Applications  may  be  downloaded  at: 
www.aliciapatterson.org. 


Applications  must  be  postmarked  by  October  1, 2011. 


EDITORIAL 


Newspapers’  untapped  power  of  bold  thinking 
and  creative  brilliance 


IDEAS  ARE  STRANGE  CREATURES; 

IN  order  for  them  to  live,  they 
must  first  be  executed. 
Discovering  new  ideas  in  the 
newspaper  business  is  like  finding 
Mrs.  Olsen  or  Juan  Valdez  serving 
decaf  in  a  newsroom  at  deadline. 
Not  only  are  ideas  hard  to  come 
by,  but  sometimes  the  difiicultv'  is 
bringing  them  together  to  find 
solutions.  John  Steinbeck  once  said, 
“Ideas  are  like  rabbits;  you  get  a 
couple  and  learn  to  handle  them 
and  prettv’  soon  you  have  a  dozen.” 

The  newspaper  indus¬ 
try'  is  filled  with  intelli¬ 
gent  people,  with  a 
combined  IQ  that 
would  probablv  make 
MIT  blush.  Cub 
reporters  with  ink  still 
drying  on  their  college 
degrees,  publishers  with 
newly  acquired  techni¬ 
cal  wizardry,  and  sea¬ 
soned  salts  with 

Pulitzers  lining  their  top  shelves  — 
thousands  of  people  with  thinking 
inspired  from  the  brain’s  left  and 
right  hemispheres,  and  enough  gray 
matter  to  solve  the  new'spaper 
industry’s  problems. 

CFOs,  CEOs,  and  CIOs  can’t  solve 
the  industry’s  w'oes  by  themselves. 

In  order  for  newspapers  to  stay 
adaptable  to  growth  and  develop 
innovative  solutions  that  drive  suc¬ 
cess,  they  must  tap  into  the  basic 
principles  of  communication  and 
stay  connected  to  the  front-line 
employees  toughing  it  out  in  the 
trenches,  the  ones  with  bloodshot 
eyes  and  CMYK-stained  hands. 
E^P  is  no  stranger  to  the  struggles 


“You  can  judge 
your  age  by  the 
amount  of  pain 
you  feel  when  you 
come  in  contact 
with  a  new^  idea.” 
—  Pearl  S.  Buck 


and  battles  being  fought  in  today’s 
media  w'orld,  which  is  w'hy  we  will 
be  running  a  feature  story  in  March 
to  facilitate  information  exchange, 
strengthening  a  netw'ork  of  decision 
makers  and  hopefully  serving  as  a 
convenient  reference  for  ideas 
and  solutions. 

After  a  one-year  hiatus,  E&Fs 
March  issue  will  profile  what  we 
have  long  labeled  “10  Newspapers 
That  Do  It  Right.”  Never  meant  to 
be  a  “10  Best”  list,  instead  it  spot¬ 
lights  select  newspapers  that  have 
earned  a  notable 
achievement  in  at 
least  one  particular 
area,  carried  out  a 
successful"  innovation, 
implemented  cost- 
savings  procedures, 
or  developed  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  gen¬ 
erated  revenues  or 
increased  circulation. 
This  year  we  will  also 
be  including  ideas,  strategies,  and 
tactics  individuals  may  have 
knocking  around  in  their  attics  — 
w'hich  may  or  may  not  have  been 
implemented  or  tested. 

The  objective  of  the  story  is  to 
bring  ideas  together  and  share  the 
best  and  the  brightest  in  one 
comprehensive  story;  reaching 
beyond  conventional  thinking, 
pushing  the  creative  envelope,  and 
allowing  visionaries  to  take  risks  in 
conceptualizing  ideas  that  may  help 
invigorate  and  energize  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  All  ideas  are  welcome. 
Please  see  the  “10  New'spapers  That 
Do  It  Right”  promotion  on  page  24 
for  details  and  the  deadline.  —  JF  s 


America’s  Oldest  Journal  Covering  the  Newspaper  Industry 

With  which  ha\'e  been  mergeji:  TRe  Journaust,  e.stabushed  March  22, 1884;  Newspape  ■  nc  .  March 
1892;  ThE  Focrth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  a  Publisher,  June  29, 1901;  Adit-rtising,  Ji  -  .2, 1925, 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  than  paper  and  ink. 

Now  online  is  the  nomination  form 
for  our  annual  “10  Newspapers  that  Do  It 
Right”  awards.  If  your  paper  has  made  a 
notable  achievement  worthy  of  inclusion, 
fill  out  the  form  and  submit  your  entry  by 
January  24. 

www.editorandpublisher.com: 

Director;  of  Online  Services 

■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 

■  Departments:  Business.  Ad/Circ, 

Newsroom,  Technology,  Online,  and 
Syndicates  news  at 

www.editorandpublisher.com/departments 
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go  to  www.editorandpublisher.com/newspeople. 
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■  Letters  to  the  Editor  E-mail  us  at 
letters@editorandpublisher.com 
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“News  Bites”  e-newsletter  of  top 
stories  delivered  daily.  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/newsletter 

■  Photo  of  the  Week  Submit  your  entries  to 
tim@editorandpublisher.com. 

■  Columns  Fresh  insight  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/coiumns 

■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/jobs 
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[Comments  &  correspondence 


I  WAS  BEMUSED  BY  THE  STORY 

“Color  Me  Sold”  about  the  artsy 
new  newsracks  installed  by  an 
alternative  weekly  in  California. 

As  a  35-year  veteran  of  the 
newspaper  business,  I  probably 
should  applaud  eveiy  last  ploy  we 
trot  out  to  strengthen  our  print 
readership.  However,  as  I  cling  to 
my  print  paper,  I  know  that  the 
future  has  to  be  online  —  even  if 
we’re  not  quite  sure  how  to  make 
that  work. 

This  particular  newspaper  created 
a  buzz  with  its  boxes,  but  how  long 
will  that  last  and  to  w'hat  end? 
Reading  the  stoiy’  more  carefully, 
the  bottom  line  appears  to  be  that 
they  distributed  some  more  free 
new  spapers  and  gained  some  “cool¬ 
er”  consumers,  i.e.,  people  who 
apparently  feel  compelled  to  pick 
up  the  paper  not  for  its  content  but 
because  of  the  nifh'  pictures  on  the 
newsbox. 

Is  that  really  w'hat  we  consider  a 
step  forward  these  days?  Seems  a  lot 
like  rearranging  the  deck  chairs  on 
the  Titanic. 

SCOTTA  CALLISTER 

JOHN  DAY,  ORE. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  HELEN  THOMAS 

READ  IN  THE  PAPERS  THAT  MY 

beloved  alma  mater,  Wa>Tie  State 
Universitv',  has  “retired”  the 
Helen  Thomas  Spirit  of  Diversity  in 
the  Media  aw’ard  because  of  contro¬ 
versial  remarks  made  by  the  award’s 
namesake.  In  reading  some  of  these 
remarks  —  at  the  time  they  were 
made,  and  again  today  —  I  find  that, 
in  ever>’  case,  she  has  done  no  more 
than  express  her  opinion,  in  fact,  reg¬ 


ularly  using  phrases  such  as  “in  my 
opinion”  and  “I  think  that.”  With  all 
due  respect  to  Helen  Thomas’  last 
professional  job  as  an  “opinion 
columnist”  for  Hearst  Newspapers, 

I  fail  to  see  the  controversy. 

Frankly,  even  considering  all  the 
common  infirmities  affecting  her  in 
her  91st  year,  I  find  many  of  her 
recent  remarks  about  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East  to  be  deplorable  and 
without  basis  in  fact. 

How'ever,  the  same  First 
Amendment  that  protects  my  right 
to  be  a  Jew  and  a  Zionist  in  America, 
protects  Helen  Thomas’  right  to 
express  her  opinion  of  Jews  and 
Zionists,  no  matter  w'hat  that  opin¬ 
ion  may  be.  And  w  hile  I  vehemently 
disagree  with  the  opinions  she  has 
expressed  about  Jews  and  Zionists, 

I  will  defend,  as  long  as  I  live,  her 
right  to  express  them. 

That’s  what  they  were  teaching  at 
Wayne  State  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  when  I  was  a  student 
there  and  when  Helen  Thomas  was 
a  student  there.  I  fear  today  that  my 
professors  and  hers  are  turning  in 
their  graves. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  American 
journalist  —  let  alone  fellow  alumni 
of  Helen  Thomas  —  being  anything 
but  humbled,  honored  and  proud 
to  receive  an  award  named  for  her 
and  commemorating  her  long, 
distinguished  career  and  many 
achievements  as  a  woman,  a 
correspondent,  and  an  author. 

Officials  at  Wajme  State  apparently 
believe  that,  by  canceling  the  Helen 
Thomas  award,  they  are  “saving  face” 
and  perhaps  enhancing  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  tbe  university.  I  suggest 
rather  that  they  have  irreparably 
diminished  the  value  of  a  degree 
in  journalism  from  WSU  by  their 
clear  failure  to  uphold  Freedom  of 


Speech  —  the  very  foundation  of 
any  journalism  curriculum, 
i  Others  may  condemn  Helen 
!  Thomas  for  her  opinions  and  her 
j  politics,  as  many  have.  But  an 
;  institution  of  higher  learning  —  a 
!  forum  for  ideas  of  all  stripes  —  in 
;  particular  a  school  of  journalism,  is 
!  ill-advised  to  condemn  her  right  to 
that  opinion  and  her  right  to 
I  express  it. 

I  In  1964  (the  same  year  I  received 
j  my  journalism  degree  from  WSU), 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
Brennan  wrote,  in  New  York  Times 
V.  Sullivan,  of  America’s  First- 
!  Amendment  “commitment  to  the 
'  principle  that  debate  on  public 
issues  should  be  uninhibited, 
robust,  and  wide-open.”  Even  false 
statements.  Justice  Brennan  wrote, 
“must  be  protected  if  the  freedoms 
of  expression  are  to  have  the 
breathing  space  that  they  need  ... 

!  to  survive.” 

!  The  reasoning  behind  Wayne’s 
i  decision  to  no  longer  offer  the 
Helen  Thomas  Spirit  of  Diversity 
in  the  Media  award  sends  a  mixed 
message  to  its  students  —  especially 
journalism  students  —  that  the 
values  instilled  in  them  over  four 
years  of  education  are  both  flexible 
and  expendable;  that  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  of  the  Press  is  not  a 
foundation  set  in  stone,  upon 
which  life  in  America  is  based,  but 
rather  merely  a  suggestion  to  be 
taken  if  it  suits  you,  or  left  behind 
when  it  becomes  inconvenient  or 
i  embarrassing. 

I  have  urged  officials  of  WSU  to 
i  reconsider  what  they  have  done, 

I  and  to  apologize  ...  to  Helen 
'  Thomas,  of  course,  but,  more 
importantly,  to  the  Wayne  State 
,  University  students  and  alumni 
who  expected  better  of  them. 

LLOYD  H.  WESTON,  ‘64 
‘  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
f  (RET.) 


E-mail:  kristina(®editorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  "Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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Look  Ahead 


Museum  exhibit  honors 
newsprint  with  fine  art 


BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN 

Most  newspaper  types  probably 
didn’t  think  they  would 
live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  words  “The  Last  Newspaper” 
appeared  above  an  exhibit  hall  at  a 
museum,  but  that’s  what  greeted 
visitors  to  New  York’s  The  New 
Museum  this  fall. 

“Now,  of  course,  with  a  title  like 
‘The  Last  Newspaper’  there  can  be 
a  misunderstanding  that  we  are 
presuming  to  hold  a  vigil  for  the 
death  of  the  newspaper,”  said 
co-curator  Benjamin  Godsill. 
“However,  we  were  always  more 
interested  in  the  seriality  of  news, 
in  both  the  static  artworks  and  in 
the  active  participants  who  will 
inhabit  the  galleries  and  produce 
our  newspapers.” 

As  part  of  the  exhibit,  two  weekly 
newspapers  were  compiled  to 
report  on  the  events  and  discus¬ 
sions  that  took  place  throughout 
the  galleries.  One,  titled  “A 
Temporary  Newspaper,”  was 
published  in  full  view  of  the  public 
—  from  conception  to  editorial  dis¬ 
cussions  to  design. 

“Artists  have  created  so  much 
extraordinary  art  in  response  to 
newspapers,  and  that  art,  in  and  of 
itself,  provides  a  collage  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  time,”  said  co-curator 
Richard  Flood.  “At  its  core,  ‘The 
Last  Newspaper’  is  about  people 
and  their  need  to  communicate.”  ra 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Offbeat 

The  Last 
Newspaper? 


Eye-tracking  and  brain  measuring: 
using  neuromarketing  to  sell 
newspapers 

BY  DEENA  HIGGS  NENAD 

N  THE  LATE  1970S,  WHEN  SOME 
advertisers  used  subliminal 
messages  to  plant  subconscious 
thoughts  in  television  commercials 
or  when  teenagers  played  their 
Beatles  record  backward  and  heard 
a  chilling  satanic  message,  people 
were  so  shocked  it  prompted  a 
United  Nations  study  that  declared 
the  messages  a  “major  threat  to 
human  rights.” 

Today,  tapping  into  the  subcon¬ 
scious  is  much  more  sophisticated 
and  not  so  much  about  manipula¬ 
tion  as  gathering  information. 
Using  electroencephalographs 
(EEGs),  MRIs,  bio-sensory 
measurements,  and  other  complex 
technologies,  researchers  can  now 
track  where  a  person’s  eyes  move  as 
they  click  through  websites  and 


watch  television  commercials,  or 
measure  how  their  brains,  skin, 
and  muscles  react  to  products  or 
advertisements. 

Called  neuromarketing,  it  could 
help  newspaper  publishers  and 
their  advertisers  —  at  least  those 
willing  to  plunk  down  an  average 
of  $30,000  per  study  —  to  see  just 
what  goes  on  in  readers’  heads 
w'hen  they  click  on  the  company 
website  and  scroll  through  articles. 

Time  Inc.,  which  owns  22  mag¬ 
azines  and  26  websites,  recently 
teamed  with  EmSense,  a  San 
Francisco-based  neuromarketing 
company,  to  measure  consumer 
interaction  and  response  to 
advertising  in  iPad  magazine 
apps.  The  results  released  in  late 
November  were  encouraging: 
Consumers  are  willing  to  be 
highly  engaged  in  the  ads. 

Understanding  of  the  brain’s 
emotional  response  has  long  been 
used  in  television  commercials  as 
well  as  packaging  design  in  the 

continued  on  next  page 


is  working  with  an  undisclosed 
U.S.  magazine  with  nationwide 
circulation. 

When  New  Scientist  magazine 
in  London  used  neuromarketing 
on  its  cover  last  August,  newsstand 
sales  shot  up  12  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  said  Graham  Lawlon, 
deputy  editor. 

“We  regarded  that  as  a  success, 
because  we’re  in  the  business  of 
selling  magazines,”  said  Lawton, 
who  set  up  the  study  with  Berkeley, 
Calif.-based  Neurofocus.  “The  cover 
story  is  directly  related  to  the  sales. 
(It  has)  design,  artwork,  colors  ... 
things  that  matter  emotionally.” 

Neurofocus  presented  three 
covers  to  19  men,  and  measured 
their  brainwaves  as  they  responded 
to  each  of  them.  The  study  was 
done  free  of  charge,  Lawton  said, 
adding  that  he  would  consider 
doing  more  with  neuromarketing 
even  though  he’s  not  100  percent 
sure  of  its  success. 

“We  have  no  way  of  knowing  for 
sure.  This  is  not  a  controlled 
experiment,”  he  said.  “We  would  be 
interested  in  pursuing  more.”  s 


focuses  on  text,  advertisements, 
and  layout,  Wright  said. 

Google,  Inc.  has  “a  whole  team 
devoted  to  designing  effective  sites” 
with  the  help  of  eye-tracking,  said 
Jake  Hubert,  who  works  in  global 
communications  and  public  affairs. 
It  regularly  pays  customers  to 
give  them  feedback  on  how  they 
respond  to  page  tags  and  titles, 
he  said. 

Those  in  the  neuromarketing 
field  admit  they  get  added  publicity 
because  what  they  are  doing  is  so 
remarkable  to  many  people,  but 
argue  it’s  simply  a  way  of  finding 
out  w'hat  people  w'ant. 

“Neuromarketing  isn’t  the  Holy 
Grail,”  Wright  said.  “It’s  an  addi¬ 
tional  component  in  market 
research.” 

He  added  that  there  is  “no  abili¬ 
ty  to  eliminate  people’s  free  will,” 
and  because  that  is  the  perception 
among  the  media  and  others. 
Sands  and  other  neuromarketing 
companies  regularly  work  with 
clients  in  confidence.  Although  no 
newspapers  have  approached 
Sands,  Wright  said  the  company 


continued from  page  7 
food,  beverage,  and  cosmetics 
industries.  Publications  and  w'eb- 
sites  are  just  beginning  to  see  it  as 
a  possible  revenue  enhancer.  The 
lure;  Researchers  have  been  able  to 
pinpoint  responses  so  specifically, 
it’s  like  the  advertiser  is  right  there 
in  the  consumer’s  head. 

“We  see  what  attracts  readers’ 
attention  and  what  keeps  them 
engaged,”  said  Ron  Wright, 
president  and  CEO  of  Sands 
Research,  Inc.  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
one  of  a  handful  of  neuromarketing 
companies  that  have  popped  up  in 
the  past  few  years.  Wright  and 
partner  Steve  Sands  have  decades 
of  neuroscience  experience;  the 
two  formed  Sands  Research  in 
2008  as  the  field  began  growing. 

Many  of  the  neuromarketing 
companies  use  eye-tracking  by 
using  special  equipment  to  measure 
where  the  eye  goes  first  on  a  Web 
page,  and  how^  the  brain  responds 
to  the  images  capturing  the  person’s 
attention.  Within  milliseconds, 
researchers  can  receive  unfiltered 
information  about  how  a  reader 


that  10  percent  discount.” 

In  a  time  when  revenue  is  hard  to  come  by,  many  man¬ 
ufacturers  cringe  at  the  thought  of 
discounting  any  product  unless  it 
absolutely  will  not  sell  at  bill 
price,  but  Evans  has  a  different 
take. 

“Sure  we  might  be  losing  a  bit  of 
money  on  the  actual  sale,  but  we’d 
also  like  to  think  that  sometimes 
we  get  people  to  purchase  more 
than  what  they  would  have  other¬ 
wise  or  a  different  product  than 
what  they  were  originally  looking 
for,”  he  said. 

Over  the  holiday  season,  the  pro¬ 
motion  was  even  extended  to  every 
Ferag  product,  with  a  5  percent 
discount  on  any  order. 

“It’s  all  about  customer  service 
these  days,  so  we  try  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  help  our  customers  get 
through  this  tough  time,”  Evans 
said.  —  K.A.  u 


WHILE  THE  ECONOMY  CONTINUES  TO  SAG,  SOME 

companies  are  finding  new'  —  sometimes  un¬ 
conventional  —  ways  of 
generating  new  revenue. 

Ferag  Americas  has  had  success 
with  its  “special  promotions” 
available  only  on  its  website.  Each 
month,  Ferag  offers  discounts  on 
various  spare  parts  for  its  equip¬ 
ment.  Vice  president  of  sales 
Barry  Evans  said  the  promotions 
have  been  successful  because 
they’re  parts  that  are  in  high 
demand. 

“Our  spare  parts  manager 
bases  the  special  promotion  on 
frequently  purchased  items,  so 
it’s  not  like  it’s  some  obscure  part 
that  we’re  trying  to  get  rid  of,” 

Evans  said.  “It  does  tend  to  gen¬ 
erate  business.  Customers  have 
sometimes  even  said  that  they 
wait  for  the  stuff  they  need  to  go 
on  special  so  they  can  get  it  at 
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In  today's  environment, 
change  is  the  only  constant. . . 

There's  never  been  a  better  time  to  embrace  change  in 
the  news  industry!  With  each  new  wave  of  technological 
and  multi-media  developments,  come  more  opportunities 
for  organizations  to  come  up  with  real  solutions. 

America  East  is  no  different!  With  a  new  floor  plan  and  a 
packed  schedule  of  sessions,  we're  excited  to  offer  an 
interactive  forum  for  both  vendors  and  attendees  to  meet  in 

one  convenient  and  inexpensive  location.  There's  still 
much  to  be  learned,  shared  and  created. 

Through  our  innovative  educational  sessions,  we  provide 
answers  and  ideas  to  help  ride  the  waves  of  change.  Whether 
it's  revenue-generating  opportunities,  mobile  and  digital 
strategies,  sustainability  programs  or  improved  efficiencies. 


y*. 


we  have  the  sessions  and  presenters  you  need.  Neariy  100 
companies  exhibit  on  our  show  floor  to  offer  the  latest 
products  and  services  to  enhance  your  success.  Industry 
round-tables  with  peers  and  partners  provide  a  forum  to 
discuss  challenges  and  best  practices. 

Whether  you  work  for  a  media  company  or  an  industry 
supplier,  mark  your  calendar  for  March  14-16,  and  attend 
the  America  East  regional  conference  and  trade  show. 

For  more  information  about  attending  or  exhibiting  at 
America  East,  please  contact  us  at  (717)  703-3070. 
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From  the  Archive 


In  this  photo  from  the 
April  9, 1940  edition 
of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Frank  Martin  —  head 
pressman  of  the 
Hartford  Newsdaiiy  — 
and  his  assistant, 

John  Staley,  go  over 
the  plates  with  mag¬ 
nifying  giasses  to 
make  sure  the  etching 
is  uniform  throughout. 
The  daiiy  was  an  early 
adopter  of  the  offset- 
lithography  printing 
process. 


Taking  Out  the  Trash 


Chicago  Tribune  reinvents  waste 
I  management  to  save  cash 


BY  TIM  ROSINI 

TO  PRINT  A  NEWSPAPER  WITH  A 

daily  circulation  of  762,362, 
a  large  amount  of  waste  is  in¬ 
evitable.  At  the  Chicago  Tribunes 
printing  division,  reducing  waste 
also  means  saving  money. 

“We  have  about  1,000  employees 
who  work  across  all  three  shifts, 
24/7,  365  days  a  year.  To  make  any 
significant  changes  can  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge  just  by  the  sheer  size  of  the 
operation.  However,  just  over  a  year 
ago  we  were  looking  in  our  waste 
containers  and  realizing  we  were 
not  being  very  good  corporate  citi¬ 
zens,”  said  Roy  Carlson,  manager  of 
preprint  logistics  and  inventory  for 
the  Tribune.  “We  were  mixing  a  lot 
of  good  recyclable  material  with  our 
garbage  and  doing  very  little  sepa¬ 
ration.  Sure,  we  recycled  press 
waste,  unsold  newspapers,  and 
leftover  inserts,  and  sold  our  used 
aluminum  press  plates  to  a  recycler. 
But  we  were  falling  short  in  really 
separating  garbage  from  recyclable 
materials.” 

According  to  Carlson,  the  Tribune 
was  producing  720,000  pounds  of 
waste  per  month,  all  of  which  need¬ 
ed  to  be  hauled  from  the  facility  by 
a  third-party  contractor. 

“We’d  compact  it,  then  pay  a 
waste  hauler  over  $250  a  pull  to 
haul  that  container  from  our  prop¬ 
erty  nine  times  a  month,”  he  said. 
“And  the  waste  hauler  would  then 
take  that  container  to  their  plant, 
empty  and  sort  the  contents,  and 
put  all  that  recycling  money  right 
into  their  pockets.” 

For  those  keeping  score,  that’s 
about  $27,000  a  year  just  to  take 
out  the  trash. 

In  order  for  the  recycling  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  successful,  the  Tribune 
implemented  some  key  rules. 

“First,  you  need  education  and 
communication.  People  need  to 
understand  what’s  garbage  and 
what’s  not,  and  then  understand 
why  we’re  doing  this,”  Carlson  said. 
‘Second,  you  need  the  right  amount 
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of  labeled  containers  in  the  right 
places.  Finally,  you  need  simple 
processes  to  handle  all  the  recy- 
clables.” 

By  following  these  rules  and  edu¬ 
cating  staff  members  along  each 
step  of  the  process,  the  Tribune 
facility  has  increased  its  efficiency 
substantially. 

“Thus  far,  in  one  year’s  time, 
we’ve  been  able  to  reduce  our 


monthly  garbage  pulls  from  nine 
times  to  three  times.  We’ve  elimi-  i 
nated  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  ] 
of  waste  each  month,  and  converted  I 
that  material  into  recyclable  rev-  j 

enue,”  Carlson  said.  i 

The  720,000  pounds  of  waste  has  | 
been  reduced  by  about  418,000  j 

pounds  per  month,  leading  not  only 
to  a  greener  footprint,  but  also  sav¬ 
ing  money.  @ 


A  formal  recycling  process  helped  the  Tribune  save  418,000  pounds  of  waste  per  month. 


Ad  Circulars  Go  Digital 


AP  to  unveil  iCircular  app  in  2011 


cular  into  the  21st  century,” 
Litvack  said. 

The  app  gives  newspapers  an 
opportunity  to  hold  onto  circular 
revenue  even  while  con 
change  the  plat- 


firmly  between  the  consumer  and 
the  retailer.  By  understanding  what 
worked  in  the  past,  the  AP  hopes  to 
digitally  re-create  that 
revenue  stream  for  the  future. 

“While  there  are  rich-media 
banner  advertising  options  in  the 
market  today,  there  is  no  other 
mobile  ad  platform  that  provides 
the  capabilities  and  functionality 
to  retailers  and  consumers  that 
iCircular  will  offer,”  Litvack  said. 

iCircular  will  be  introduced 
during  the  first  quarter  of  2011. 
Litvack  said  he  hopes  it  will  show 
other  newspapers  the  potential  for 
ad  revenue  waiting  on  the  mobile 
platform.  — T.R.  0 


The  Associated  Press  recently 
announced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  mo¬ 
bile  application  that  will 
give  consumers  digital 
access  to  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  ad  circular  inserts. 

With  the  widespread 
of  mobile  media 


sumers 

form  of  where  and  how 
they  get  their  informa¬ 
tion. 

“From  a  newspaper 
perspective,  the  funda¬ 
mental  goal  of  iCircular 
is  to  preserve  a  strong 
relationship  between 
newspapers  and  retailers 
in  the  digital  transforma¬ 
tion  through  creation  of 
an  efficient  system  to 
migrate  that  relationship 
to  mobile,”  Litvack  said. 
The  project  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  potential  pitfalls.  With  other 
coupon  applications  such  as 
Grocery  iQ,  Coupon  Sherpa,  and 
Yowza  already  on  the  market,  the 
competition  will  be  fierce  from  the 
moment  the  app  is  available.  For 
newspapers  to  maintain  advertising 
revenue,  they  must  plant  themselves 
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usage 

platforms,  iCircular  gives  I 

newspapers  and  retailers  I 

a  means  of  adapting  to  I 

changes  in  consumer  I 

demand.  Jeff  Litvack,  I 

one  of  the  lead  execu- 
tives  in  charge  of  the 
iCircular  development 
project  at  AP,  described 
the  main  idea  of  what  iCircular  is 
and  what  it  will  do  for  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

“iCircular  reinterprets  the  best 
features  of  the  print  circular  expe¬ 
rience  for  mobile  devices.  It  is  a 
hyperlocal  weekly  marketing  and 
shopping  tool  that  brings  the  cir- 


Legal  Briefs 


Public  Notices 
OK  on  Web 
Only 


The  decline  in  print 

readership  is  affecting 
more  than  advertising 
revenue.  Now  some  newspapers 
can’t  even  rely  on  legal  notices 
as  a  steady  source  of  income. 

At  the  beginning  of  2010,  at 
least  40  states  had  already 
introduced  bills  that  would 
allow  municipalities  and  other 
government  agencies  to  post 
legal  notices  online  instead  of 
in  newspapers.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  this  move  is  not  only 
one  of  cost  savings,  but  also 
breadth  of  audience. 

Even  the  Obama  administra¬ 
tion  in  2009  announced  that  it 
would  stop  buying  newspaper 
advertising  to  publish  property 
forfeiture  notices.  It  said  it 
would  save  $6.7  million  over 
five  years  by  publishing  the 
notices  on  a  government 
website. 
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WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around 
the  Globe 


The  U.K.  may  essentially 
be  heading  back  to 
square  one  on  its  digital 
copyright  strategy  after  a 
judicial  review  was  granted  of  2010’s 
Digital  Economy  Act.  The  government 
is  reviewing  intellectual  property 
rights  and  how  those  rights  should  be 
protected  online:  a  move  that  critics 
say  will  dismantle  the  act  completely. 
The  act  would  have  compelled  service 
providers  to  disable  the  Internet 
connections  of  intellectual  property 
violators. 


o 


Italian  journalists  are 
pushing  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  law  that  would 
fix  minimum  standards 
for  the  payment  and  treatment 
of  freelance  journalists.  According  to 
press  freedom  organization  LSDI, 
freelance  journalists  declare  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  income  that  falls  below 
the  poverty  line.  LSDI  has  published 
an  ebook  calling  for  financial  inter¬ 
vention  from  the  state. 


The  66th  assembly  of 
the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  in  Merida, 
Mexico  marked  a  new 
chapter  in  the  fight  against  piracy. 
Agence  France-Presse,  the  world’s 
third  largest  international  news 
agency,  and  EFE,  the  leading  Spanish- 
language  news  agency,  signed  an 
agreement  to  join  forces  against 
uncredited  use  of  their  materials. 


Reporters  were  blocked 
from  covering  the 
November  elections  in 
Burma.  The  election 
commission  not  only  denied 
press  visas  to  foreign  journalists,  but 
also  downgraded  Internet  speeds 
within  the  country  to  hinder  any 
online  reporting  that  may  have  gotten 
through.  Several  reporters  were 
detained  and  questioned  in  a 
country  that  is  known  for  being 
particularly  unfriendly  to  the  media. 
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Friends  of  Joao  Silva  raise  money 
through  sale  of  prints 


IN  AN  AGE  WHERE  THE  WORLD  IS 

only  a  click  away,  it  is  some¬ 
times  easy  to  forget  the  people 
who  bring  that  world  to  us.  Photo¬ 
journalists,  especially  war  photog¬ 
raphers,  risk  their  lives  to  bring  to 
life  important  and  often  destructive 
events  as  they  unfold;  helping  to 
make  us  aware  of  the  harsh  realities 
lived  by  others  around  the  globe. 

On  Oct.  23,  Joao  Silva,  a  con¬ 
tract  photographer  with  The  New 
York  Time.s,  was  on  assignment 
entrenched  in  Afghanistan  near 
the  village  of  Deh-e  Kuchay,  where 
a  platoon  of  soldiers  was  based  at 
Combat  Outpost  Brunkhorst.  As 
he  followed  literally  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  soldiers  sweeping  the  area 
for  roadside  bombs,  he  stepped  on 
a  mine.  Remarkably,  he  remained 
conscious  and  lucid  enough  to  ask 
for  his  camera  and  continue  to 
take  photos  from  the  ground  as 
soldiers  hurried  to  get  him  to  safe¬ 
ty.  Silva  was  eventually  moved  to 
the  Walter  Reed  Medical  Center. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  blast,  he 
lost  both  his  legs  below  the  knee 
and  suffered  other  internal 
injuries. 

F’riends  and  others  have  set  up  a 
tribute  website,  joaosilva.photo- 
shelter.com,  to  share  Silvas  images 
and  to  help  raise  money  for  his 


treatment.  Visitors  may  make  a 
donation  or  purchase  a  print  of 
his  work. 

Silva  has  spent  the  past  20  years 
capturing  images  from  war-torn 
countries.  He  lived  in  South  Africa 
during  the  violent  birth  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  election  of  Nelson 
Mandela.  As  a  member  of  the  now 
;  famous  Bang-Bang  Club,  he  shot 
i  harrowing  images  of  violence  from 
i  the  apartheid  era. 

I  “Joao  Silva  is  the  most  talented 
and  courageous  contemporary 
I  conflict  photographer,  bar  none. 

He  has  a  penchant  for  danger  and 
risk,  but  is  never  reckless. 

!  Especially  not  in  the  many  war 
'  zones  he  covers,”  wrote  fellow 
i  Bang-Bang  Club  member  and 
i  longtime  friend  Greg  Marinovich 
!  on  his  website. 

I  Silva  has  captured  photos  from 
the  Middle  East  conflicts  for  the 
better  part  of  the  last  decade  and 
has  followed  on  the  heels  of  com¬ 
bat  troops  through  gunfire  and 
explosions.  He  was  present  during 
the  American  invasion  of  Sadr 
City,  a  suburb  of  Baghdad,  and  his 
images  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
war  that  was  a  regular  installment 
:  in  our  daily  news. 

“Joao  is  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  dedicated  photographers  I 
have  ever  met,  yet  his  frames  also 
have  such  a  subtle  sense  of  artistry 
and  grace,”  Marinovich  said. 

“What  I  and  many  others  who 
have  worked  with  him  love  about 
him  is  his  unfailing  humor  and 
humanity,  and  he  is  the  best  col¬ 
league  to  work  with.”  — T.R.  a 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Loyalization 

(n)  Ihe  tlcwlopmcnl  ofciLslomcr 
l()\  alt\  lor  a  parliciilar  prodiicl,  brand,  or  chain 

"...  The  strategy  pursues  loyalization,  with  much  more  moderate  contact 
frequency,  a  medium  promotional  level,  and  the  use  of  a  direct  channel.” 

—  Pedro  Valdes,  The  Marketing  Intelligence  Review 
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STICKER  ALBUM 

a  SIX  NFL  STICKERS 

IN  NEXT  SUNDiiyS  GCOBE 
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Using  Freebies  to  Drive 
Single-Copy  Sales 

Montreal- Gazette  and  Boston  Globe 
Lure  Readers  with  Sticker  Promotion 


OVER  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON,  HOCKEY  FANS  IN  MONTREAL 

had  more  to  look  forward  to  in  the  newspaper 
than  coverage  of  their  favorite  team. 

In  a  partnership  with  Panini  Group  —  maker  of  offi¬ 
cially  licensed  collectables  for 
the  NHL,  NBA,  and  NFL  among 
others  —  the  Montreal  Gazette 
inserted  sticker  packets  featur¬ 
ing  star  players  of  the  Montreal 
Canadiens  into  its  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions.  The  promotion  ran  for 
three  Saturdays  in  a  row, 
encouraging  collectors  and  driv¬ 
ing  single-copy  sales. 

A  similar  promotion  ran  in  the 
Boston  Globe  in  the  fall  of  2010 
with  NFL  sticker  packets  featur¬ 
ing  members  of  the  New 
England  Patriots.  Panini  Vice 
President  of  Marketing  Jason 
Howarth  said  the  promotion  is  all 
about  using  fan  loyalty  to  drive 
sales. 

“Montreal  is  a  hotbed  for  hockey, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  tar¬ 
geted  the  Montreal  Gazette  as  a 
partner  for  this  initiative,”  Howarth 
said.  “In  cities  like  Boston  and 
Montreal  the  people  have  a  passion 
and  loyalty  for  those  teams,  so  any 
time  newspapers  can  align  them¬ 
selves  with  that  loyalty  and  go 
deeper  than  just  covering  the 
teams,  they’re  adding  value  for  their  readers.” 

Howarth  said  Panini  chose  the  Globe  and  Gazette  as 
partners  based  on  the  passionate  fan  base  in  both  cities, 
as  well  as  the  papers’  circulation  numbers. 

“Our  goal  is  introducing  product  to  those  markets, 
but  we  also  recognize  the  value  we’re  providing  to  the 
newspapers,”  he  said.  “We  really  looked  at  developing  a 
partnership  with  those  newspapers.” 

The  promotion  was  supported  by  a  week’s  worth  of 
lead-in  ads,  as  well  as  online  contests  that  encourage 
even  forther  reader  involvement  with  the  paper.  With  its 
global  headquarters  in  Italy,  Panini  has  already  had  suc¬ 
cess  with  similar  promotions  in  European  newspapers. 

“The  model  is  proven  to  work  overseas;  the  question 
was  whether  the  way  consumers  consume  media  in 
Europe  is  different  than  the  way  people  are  consuming 
it  here  in  North  America,”  Howarth  said.  “We  modified 
and  tweaked  it  to  resonate  with  those  newspapers  and 
their  audiences.”  —  K.A.  [■ 
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Royko  in  Love:  Mike’s  Letters  to  Carol 
by  Mike  and  David  Royko 

(University  of  Chicago  Press,  2010) 

The  crusty,  Cubs-loving  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  known  for  his  manly  man 
columns  and  his  unautho¬ 
rized  biography  of  Windy 
City  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley, 
was  actually  a  lover,  not  a 
fighter.  At  least  when  it 
came  to  his  wife,  Carol. 

Collected  and  edited  by  his 
son,  David,  the  love  letters 
show  a  snugly  side  to  the 
now-deceased  Pulitzer-prize- 
winning  columnist. 
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The  Digital  Journalist’s  Handbook 
by  Mark  S.  Luckie 

(CreateSpace,  2010) 

Former  reporter  and  digital  trends  blogger 
(10,000  Words)  wants  every  journalist  to  start 
the  new  year  right  with  this 
how-to  guide  explaining 
some  of  the  new  technolo¬ 
gies.  From  social  networking 
to  producing  an  audio 
slideshow,  Luckie  explains 
how  to  incorporate  digital 
into  daily  reporting  life, 
complete  with  links  to 
online  tutorials  and  a  help-  • 
ful  handbook. 


The  Great  American  Stickup:  How  Reagan 
Republicans  and  Clinton  Democrats  Enriched 
Wall  Street  While  Mugging  Main  Street 
by  Robert  Scheer 


(Nation  Books,  2010) 

The  editor  of  progressive 
news  website  Truthdig  does¬ 
n’t  let  anyone  off  the  hook 
in  this  expose  of  the  2008 
U.S.  economic  “meltdown” 
that  served  the  richest  of 
the  rich.  Scheer  goes  where 
mainstream  journalists 
failed  to  go  while  he  traces 
the  global  recession  back 
two  decades. 
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Matt  Forman 

22,  senior,  Northwestern’s  Medhill 
School  of  Journalism,  Evanston,  III. 
Forman  is  majoring  in  print/online  jour¬ 
nalism  and  American  history.  He  has 
served  as  the  sports  editor  and  editor 
in  chief  of  the  school’s  award-winning 
newspaper.  The  Daily  Northwestern. 


I’ve  found  that  using  e-mail  or  text  messages  to 
communicate  with  a  source  is  most  useful  for  a  reporter 
when  trying  to  set  up  an  interview'  or  follow'  up  on  a 
previous  conversation.  But  when  a  vital  source  can 
communicate  only  via  those  digital  avenues,  sometimes 
it’s  necessarv'  for  a  reporter  to  bvpass  an  in-person 
interview  to  gain  access. 

The  intrinsic  difficultv’  with  a  digital  interview  is  the 
same  as  digital  communication:  There’s  little  emphasis 
on  the  human  element  of  interaction.  The  reporter  can’t 
get  an  idea  of  the  source’s  tone  of  voice  or  see  the 
source’s  reaction  to  a  topic.  'I’he  biisic  premise  of  an 
interview  is  to  have  back-and-forth  dialogue,  and  that 
element  is  lost,  as  the  reporter  can’t  ask  quick  follow-up 
que.stions.  In  turn,  the  source  comes  across  as  scripted 
and  anti-conversational,  because  they  are  afforded  time 
to  perfectly  craft  a  respon.se.  But  beyond  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  challenges  of  communicating  electronically,  there’s 
no  way  for  the  reporter  to  confirm  w  ho’s  responding  on 
the  other  end.  Is  that  person  the  .source,  the  source’s 
secretary,  or  someone  who  hacked  the  source’s  e-mail 
account? 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  benefits  to  interviewing  via 
e-mail  or  text,  and  those  are  hardly  different  from  other 
non-face-to-face  communication:  It’s  quick,  easy,  and 
convenient  for  both  parties.  If  a  reporter  and  source  are 
in  different  time  zones  or  different  countries,  one-on- 
one  interviews  aren’t  always  timely  or  practical.  Digital 
communication  also  ensures  that  there’s  a  w'litten  record 
of  the  correspondence,  which  reduces  the  likelihood  of  a 
source  being  misquoted  or  a  fact  being  misconstrued. 
Furthermore,  when  statistics  or  additional  information 
may  be  necessary  to  prove  a  point,  the  source  can 
include  that  documentation  as  an  attachment. 

It’s  also  worth  mentioning  that  any  interview  con¬ 
ducted  electronically  should  be  identified  as  such  and 
transparently  communicated  to  the  reader. 
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Margaret  Jackson 

46,  business  reporter  and  blogger. 

The  Denver  Post 

Jackson  has  covered  real  estate  at 
The  Post  for  the  past  five  years. 
Before  moving  to  Denver,  she  was 
the  real  estate  reporter  for  the  St. 
Louis  Business  Journal. 


To  me,  one  of  the  be.st  things  about  being  a  reporter 
is  the  interesting  people  I  meet,  so  I  only  use  inter-  I 

views  by  e-mail  as  a  last  resort.  That  said,  there  are  j 

times  when  speed  and  efficiency  demand  communica-  j 
tion  in  cyberspace.  i 

E-mail  interviews  give  writers  the  ability  to  shoot  off  i 
theif  questions  and  move  onto  something  else.  They  j 
also  allow'  sources  to  provide  well-thought-out  answers  j 
at  their  convenience.  Having  a  record  of  the  interview  ;  | 
minimizes  the  risk  of  misquoting  a  source,  as  well.  | 

But  people  are  w'hat  make  stories  interesting,  and  ! 
with  an  e-mail  interview  you  lose  the  candor  and  spon-  \ 
taneity  that  allows  a  source’s  personality  to  shine  ' 

through.  You  won’t  see  the  subtle  details  such  as  facial 
expressions  and  hand  gestures  that  can  help  you  add 
depth  and  te.xture  to  stories.  And  unless  you’re  in  1 

someone’s  office,  it’s  unlikely  you  will  discover  that  i 
they’ve  traveled  to  exotic  locales  such  as  Kenya  or  I 

’  i 

You  also  may  miss  nuances  indicating  that  you’ve  hit 
on  a  line  of  questioning  that  makes  your  source  ! 

uncomfortable  and  should  be  pursued  further  —  or 
even  whether  he  is  telling  the  truth. 

Face-to-face  and  telephone  interviews  allow  for  natu¬ 
ral  give-and-take  dialogue.  Often,  a  source’s  response  | 
will  lead  to  a  follow'-up  question,  which  is  easier  to  pur-  j  j 
sue  during  a  live  conversation  than  in  cyberspace.  j , 

b>mail  interviews  give  sources  more  control  because  j : 
they  have  more  time  to  think  about  how  to  spin  their  | 
answers.  They  may  even  delegate  the  work  to  someone  j 
else,  and  you  would  have  no  way  of  knowing.  | 

You  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  your  sources  to 
explain  things  in  layman’s  terms  if  they  are  talking  to  j 
you,  rather  than  writing  about  their  field  of  expertise. 

Too  often,  written  responses  are  riddled  with  jargon, 
making  it  difficult  to  extract  good  quotes  that  make 
sources  feel  human.  s 
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J-School  .students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


A  face-to-face  interview  in  which  a  reporter  can  interact  and  make  eye  contact  with  a 
person  is  best.  But  in  this  fast-paced,  globally  connected  world,  that  is  not  always  possi¬ 
ble.  Today,  many  sources  want  to  talk  by  e-mail  or  even  by  text.  In  what  ways  does  this 
facilitate  the  interview  process,  and  in  what  ways  does  it  become  more  difficult? 
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41,000  Newspaper  Personnel 
'  1,500  Daily  Newspapers 
6,700  Weekly  Newspapers 
1,200  Shopper/TMC  Newspapers 
1,000  Specialty  Newspapers 


3  Volume  Set:  (Available 
June  25,2010) 

1 )  Dailies,  2)  Weeklies, 
3)  Contact  Directory 
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2010  MARKET  GUIDE 


Complete  directory  of  newspaper  markets 
and  demographics.  On  sale  now! 


21 

ID  2010 

Order  Today  &  Save!  20"/o 

201 0  Yearbook  —  3"Volume  Set. . $289  DISCOUNT 

2010  Market  Guide . $160 

Early-Bird  Discount 

'  ^  ^  4-Book  Special 

You  Save  $90!  . 

4-Book  Special . . . .  $359  www.mediainfo.com/directory 


Send  us  your  photos! 

E&P  welcomes  reader  submissions 
for  our  Photo  of  the  Month. 

E-mail  images  or  links  to 
tim@editorandpublisher.com. 
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The  World  Championship  of  Sand  Sculpting  was 
held  in  Federal  Way,  Wash.,  in  2010;  the  first  time  the 
contest  has  ever  been  held  in  the  U.S.  Here,  Martijn 
Rijerse  from  the  Netherlands  is  immersed  in  his  piece,  titled 
“Take  a  Step  Back,”  which  consists  of  disconnected  face 
parts  that  merge  depending  on  the  viewer’s  position. 


ALAN  BERNER  /  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 
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Mobilizing  for 
Mobile 


Newspapers  can’t  afford  to  make  the  same 
mistakes  again 


Amazingly,  newspapers  are  making  the  same 
SELF-defeating  mistakes  with  their  mobile  initia¬ 
tives  that  they  did  with  the  Internet.  If  they  don’t  do 
better  this  time,  publishers  will  blow  a  major 
opportunity  to  preserve  the  value  of  their  franchises  as  the 
power  of  print  continues  to  wane. 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 


Here’s  why  mobile  matters:  Mary 
Meeker,  a  former  securities  analyst 
at  Morgan  Stanley  with  a  better 
than  average  track  record  of  envi¬ 
sioning  the  future,  believes  that 
more  page  views  will  be  consumed 
on  mobile  screens  by  2014  than  on 
conventional  PCs  and  laptops. 
Meeker  left  Wall  Street  at  the  end  of 
last  year  to  become  a  partner  in  a 
major  Silicon  Valley  venture  firm 
where  she  will  specialize  in  invest¬ 


ing  in  mobile  start-ups. 

Although  publishers  are  properly 
focused  on  mobile,  most  of  them  are 
fumbling  this  opportunity  the  same 
way  they  fumbled  the  Web.  Here’s 
how  that  went: 

When  publishers  no  longer  could 
deny  the  gathering  importance  of 
the  Internet  in  the  1990s,  all  but  a 
handful  of  them  shoveled  the  con¬ 
tent  from  their  print  products  onto 
their  websites  and  gave  it  away  for 


free.  Seeing  little  point  in 
Internet  advertising,  most  pub¬ 
lishers  gave  print  advertisers 
“bonus”  online  ads  that  they 
essentially  trained  advertisers 
not  to  value. 

Publishers  didn’t  make  much 
money  doing  this,  but  the  strategy, 
if  you  can  call  it  that,  made  them 
feel  good  about  themselves  at 
industry  functions. 

Publishers  didn’t  get  serious 
i  about  the  Net  until  print  adver- 
I  tising  began  the  five-year  swoon 
I  that  so  far  has  carved  some  50 
I  percent  off  the  record  $49  billion 
I  in  sales  the  industry  notched  in 
,  2005.  The  faster  print  unraveled, 

!  the  more  feverishly  publishers 
sought  to  build  traffic  and  sell 
I  ads  on  their  websites. 

But  they  continued  freely  giving 


EidosMedia 
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The  path  to  true 
convergence  ... 
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away  the  same  expensive-to-produce 
content  they  put  in  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  resulting  in  two  unintended 
consequences: 


the  user  in  control;  they  also  enrich  the 
experience  by  knowing  exactly  where 
consumers  are  —  and,  in  the  case  of 
many  apps,  exactly  who  they  are. 
Accordingly,  successful  apps  must  be 
customizable  and  geographically  aware. 


IThey  shifted  a  growing  number 
of  formerly  paying  print  readers 
to  the  Web,  while  barely  attract¬ 
ing  any  new  consumers  to  their  online 
platforms.  Although  you  won’t  see  this 
on  anyone’s  rate  card,  every  savvy  pub¬ 
lisher  Imows  that  some  90  percent  of 
the  traffic  on  their  website  comes  from 
current  or  former  print  subscribers. 


“  r  Community  and  self-expres¬ 
sion  are  as  elemental  to  the  digital 
experience  as  the  information  the 
media  dispense  or  the  transactions 
they  enable.  Successful  apps  foster 
community  and  enable  user  control. 

Static  apps  filled  with  yesterday’s 
news  just  won’t  cut  it.  This  time, 
newspapers  really,  really  can’t  afford 
to  get  this  vvTong.  Really.  [ 


publishers  need  to  develop  apps  that 
take  advantage  of  the  characteristics 
that  make  these  powerful  computing 
platforms  so  damn  compelling: 


2  Because  they  failed  to 
differentiate  their  print 
and  Web  offerings,  publishers 
almost  certainly  hastened  the  erosion 
of  their  circulation  and,  thus,  the 
print  advertising  that  is  the  mainstay 
of  their  business.  Weekday  circula¬ 
tion  has  slid  37  percent  in  the  last 
two  decades  to  a  point  that  only  one 
out  of  every  three  households 
today  takes  a  newspaper,  compared 
to  an  average  national  penetration  of 
almost  100  percent  in  1970. 

In  other  words,  the  online  efforts 
undertaken  by  most  publishers  probably 
hurt  them  more  than  they  helped  them. 
If  nothing  else,  it  cost  newspapers 
decades  of  time,  giving  a  world  of  digital 
competitors  a  handsome  head  start. 

Now  that  the  move  to  mobile  is 
giving  publishers  their  last,  best 
chance  for  a  do-over,  they  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  un-strategic  things 
they  did  on  the  Web  in  hopes  of 
achieving  a  different  outcome.  No 
less  a  figure  than  Albert  Einstein 
considered  this  sort  of  thinking  to  be 
a  form  of  insanity. 

With  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
mobile  apps  released  by  newspapers 
to  date  do  little  more  than  faithfully 
reproduce  the  same  content  already 
carried  in  print  and  on  their  web¬ 
sites.  In  addition  to  typically  being 
free  for  consumers,  the  apps  carry 
little,  if  any,  advertising. 

Worst  of  all,  the  apps  are  doing 
nothing  to  attract  the  two-thirds  of 
the  people  who  do  not  happen  to 
read  a  newspaper  or  visit  its  web¬ 
site.  And  a  great  number  of  those 
people  are  in  the  under-55  genera¬ 
tion  coveted  most  by  advertisers. 

What  to  do?  Instead  of  replicating 
the  same  old  —  and  I  do  mean  old  — 
products  on  Android  or  the  iPad, 


^  f  People  use  mobile  devices  to 
find  information,  get  directions, 
check  prices,  play  games,  listen  to 
music,  and,  yes,  sometimes  even  surf 
the  news.  Because  consumers  are  not 
passive,  successful  apps  must  be 
engaging  and  transactional. 

Mobile  devices  don’t  just  put 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newsman  turned 
Silicon  Valley  CEO  who  now  serves  as 
a  technology  and  management  con¬ 
sultant  to  publishers.  He  teaches  at 
the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  writes  Reflections  of  a 
Newsosaur,  a  blog  that  can  be  found 
at  www.newsosaur.blogspot.com. 
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HOW  GOOGLE’S  PAGERANK 
RANKS  THE  NEWS* 


MEDIA  EMPLOYEES  KILLED  SINCE  L998 


PERCENTAGE  OF  NEWSPAPER 
INDUwSTRY’S  WORKFORCE  IN  2010 


THE  TOP  10  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS 
BY  WEBSITE  TRAFFIC* 


YEAR-OVER-YEAR  PERCENTAGE  OF 
CHANGE  IN  AD  SPENDING 


GLOBAL  SHIPMENTS  OF  DESKTOP  AND 
NOTEBOOK  PCS  VS.  SMARTPHONES 


20'I0£:  Inflection  Point 
Smartphones  >  Total  PCs 
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9/10  —  The  New  York  Times  stands  alone  as  far  as  Google  is 
concerned  —  it  has  the  highest  PageRank  of  the  top  25  U.S. 
newspapers. 

8/10  —  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Washington  Post.  USA  Today.  Chicago  Tribune.  New  York  Daily 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
Minnesota  StarTribune  have  equal  authority  at  8/10. 

7/10  —  Dallas  Morning  News.  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Houston  Chronicle.  Arizona  Republic.  The  Oregonian. 
New  Jersey  Star-Ledger,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  and 
Newsday  are  tied  for  third  place  with  a  PageRank  of  7/10 
6/10  —  The  Seattle  Times,  The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  share  fourth  place  at  6/10. 

5/10  -  New  York  Post,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  and  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  are  tied  for  fifth  place  at  5/10. 

4/10  —  The  Denver  Post  and  Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times  each 
share  a  PageRank  of  4/10. 


Source:  World  Association  of  Newspapers 


•PageRank  is  a  link  analysis  algorithm  used  by  the  Google  Internet  search  engine  that  assigns  a 
numerical  weighting  to  each  element  of  a  hyperlinked  set  of  documents  with  the  purpose  of 
measuring  its  relative  importance  within  the  set. 


USA  Today  -  239,425,560 
The  New  York  Times  -  217,513,400 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  —  122,397,004 
Los  Angeles  Times  —  94,889,543 


The  Washington  Post  —  91,758,837 


New  York  Daily  News  -  82,225,690 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  —  46,696,844 
New  York  Post  -  45,903,055 
Chicago  Tribune  —  33,230,030 
Star-Ledger  -  31,836,326 

Source:  Compete.com 
■  Most  unique  visitors  in  the  past  12  months  as  of  Oct.  19. 2010 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Total  ad  spending 
Digital  revenues 
Newspaper  revenue 
Radio  revenue 
Magazine  ad  pages 
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Source:  Katy  Huberty.  Ehud  Goldblum.  Morgan  Stanley  Research 


Source:  lAB.  NAA.  RAB.  RIB.  Nielsen.  Zenith,  Magna 
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Title 

Percent  of 
Workforce 

Management  occupations  | 

5% 

Chief  executives 

<1% 

General  and  operations  managers 

1% 

Arts,' design,  entertainment,  sports,  { 

and  media  occupations 

28% 

Reporters  and  correspondents 

10% 

Editors 

9% 

Sales  and  related  occupations  | 

15% 

Advertising  sales  agents 

10% 

Of^  and  administrative  support  occupations 

22% 

Production  occupations 

12% 

Transportation  and  material-moving 

12% 

occupations 

[Talking  ethics 


Money  and  Politics 

Journalists  have  no  place  in  campaign  contributions 


I  CAN  STILL  SEE  THEIR  CINEMATIC  SHADOWS  AS  THEY 

huddled  in  an  underground  garage.  After  several  tense 
moments,  Deep  Throat  leaned  forward,  and  whispered 
to  Bob  Woodward:  “Follow  the  money.” 

It  was  good  advice.  Woodward  and  his  Washington  Post 
partner,  Carl  Bernstein,  doggedly  pursued  a  political  trail  littered 


BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 


with  dirty  money,  and  won  a  Pulitzer  i 
Prize.  Then  Robert  Redford  and 
Dustin  Hoffman  portrayed  them  in  a 
movie  called  “All  the  President’s  Men.” 

Those  golden  days  of  1970s’ 

Watergate  exposes  made  heroes  of 
reporters.  The  public  could  count  on 
them  to  catch  the  bad  guys,  embar-  j 
rass  them  in  print  and  on  the  air  — 
even  get  them  indicted. 

Journalism  schools  filled  up  with 
idealistic  young  men  and  women  hop¬ 
ing  to  become  famous  and  perhaps 
bring  down  a  president,  or  two.  Didn’t 
Woodward  and  Bernstein  —  or 
Woodstein  as  they  were  famously 
known  —  practically  force  President 
Nixon  to  resign? 

But  the  1970s  also  created  a  cult  of 
personality  for  journalists.  They 
began  to  believe  they  were  more 
important  than  the  people  they  were  ! 
writing  or  reporting  about.  Their  i 
opinions,  especially  their  political  j 
opinions,  infiltrated  their  stories.  j 

As  the  country  cabled  up,  journal-  | 
ists  became  the  kings  and  queens  of  i 
talk  shows.  Print  journalists  whose 
work  had  been  confined  to  their 
papers  found  themselves  pursued  by 
television  and  radio  producers. 

The  names  of  journalists  trickled 
onto  the  lists  of  contributors  to  political 
campaigns.  Journalists  were  putting 
their  money  where  their  mouths  were. 
They  didn’t  see  any  conflict.  They  said 
they  were  using  their  own  money,  that 


their  political  giving  was  a  private 
matter.  Since  their  news  affiliations 
were  printed  next  to  their  names,  they 
claimed  they  were  being  transparent. 

It  is  a  weak  argument,  but  does  the 
public  care?  Surveys  show  most 
people  believe  journalists  are  closet 
Democrats  with  the  same  ethics  as 
car  salesmen.  They  would  be  shocked 
to  learn  the  vast  majority  of  working 
journalists  wouldn’t  give  an  old- 
fashioned  plug  nickel  to  a  politician. 

Martin  Baron,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  believes  the  only  way  for  a 
journalist  to  be  transparent  is  to 
keep  his  political  checkbook  to  him¬ 
self.  “It  is  simply  not  appropriate  for 
any  journalist  to  make  a  campaign 
contribution,”  he  said. 

Until  recently,  the  ethics  debate  on 
journalism  contributions  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  media  sections  of  news¬ 
papers,  academic  conferences,  jour¬ 
nalism  reviews,  and  public  access 
prograrns.  Hardly  the  go-to  channels 
of  the  mainstream. 

But  that  was  before  Keith 
Olbermann  and  Joe  Scarborough’s 
campaign  contributions  became  an 
MSNBC-TV  political  reality  show. 
Olbermann,  the  manic  host  of 
“Countdown,”  the  cable  network’s 
left-leaning  prime-time  political 
program,  was  suspended  “indefinite¬ 
ly”  after  POLITICO.com  reported 
that  he  gave  $2,400  to  each  of  three 
Democratic  Party  candidates  after 


they  appeared  on  his  program, 
j  MSNBC  said  Olbermann’s  checkbook 
contributions  violated  the  network’s 
ethics  code,  which  forbade  campaign 
contributions  without  specific  per¬ 
mission  from  news  executives. 

Olbermann’s  suspension  lasted  a 
total  of  two  days.  That’s  because 
approximately 300,000  Olberman- 
niacs  signed  a  petition  demanding 
that  MSNBC  let  him  put  on  his 
i  makeup  and  go  back  on  the  air. 

;  Which  should  tell  journalists  what 
i  the  public  thinks  of  their  ethics  code. 

^  Olbermann,  who  had  criticized 
j  FOX  News  and  its  various  commen- 
!  tators  for  their  political  contributions 
*  to  Republican  causes,  then  messaged 
i  this  digital  embrace  to  his  followers: 

I  “Greetings  from  Exile:  A  quick 
■  overwhelmed,  stunned  THANK  YOU 
j  for  support  that  feels  like  a  global  hug 
and  obviously  left  me  tweetless.  X.O.” 

And  clueless. 

After  he  was  reinstated  Olbermann 
claimed  he  w^n’t  trying  to  “keep  his 
contributions  secret,”  omitting  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  make  them 
public  until  POLITICO  caugbt  him. 

Scarborough,  the  former 
i  Republican  Florida  congressman  who 
is  the  co-host  of  MSNBC’s  “Morning 
Joe”  program,  was  also  suspended 
after  POLITICO  discovered  five  cam¬ 
paign  contributions  to  friends  and 
family  in  his  home  state.  He  later 
admitted  to  three  more. 

Scarborough  was  more  mea  culpa 
than  Olbermann,  apologizing  for  his 
failure  “to  honor  the  guidelines  and 
conditions  of  my  employment.”  He 
didn’t  mention  he  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  those  guidelines. 

In  2006,  when  Scarborough  was 
host  of  “Scarborough  Country,”  he 
gave  $4,000  to  a  friend  running  for 

continues  on  page  23 
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[The  media  business 

Business  Realities 
of  Tablets  and 
E-Readers 

Use  caution  when  jumping  into  the  e-reader  market 


BY  ROBERT  G.  PICARD 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
opportunities  that  tablets  and  e-readers  are  provid¬ 
ing,  and  many  see  them  as  the  saviors  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  publishers  have  to  be  careful  about  the 
hype  surrounding  these  devices  and  should  consider  them 
thoughtfully  before  leaping  on  the  bandwagon. 


One  of  the  most  striking  things 
about  the  conversations  is  that  they 
are  primarily  about  the  needs  of 
publishers  rather  than  the  needs  of 
consumers.  It  is  a  perilous  way  to 
approach  any  new  product  offering. 

Most  publishers  see  these  electronic 
deliveiy’  and  reading  de\ices  as  a 
means  of  reducing  costs  of  production 
and  distribution  and  creating  new  rev¬ 
enue  streams.  While  tablets  may  be 
desirable  for  publishers,  they  may  not 
be  equally  desirable  for  consumers  and 
one  must  first  focus  on  what  con¬ 
sumers  need,  what  value  they  will 
receive  from  changing  platforms,  and 
what  new  value  can  be  created. 

These  are  particularly  important 
questions  because  the  primary 
challenge  facing  newspapers  today  is 
not  the  platform,  but  the  product 
itself.  Many  publishers  are  still  trying 
to  sell  the  news  and  information  bun¬ 
dle  with  types  of  contents  and  presen¬ 
tation  styles  that  were  created  for  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  That  product 
has  been  losing  readers  for  six  decades 
to  television  and  cable  news,  Internet 
news,  and  the  growing  variety  of 
entertainment  options.  So  publishers 
really  have  to  ask  themselves  whether 
reading  the  same  old  package  on  a 
tablet  or  e-reader  is  going  to  change 
that  pattern  or  whether  a  new'  content 
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bundle  with  new  presentation  styles  is 
needed. 

There  are  also  some  product 
characteristic  of  tablets  and  e-readers 
that  needs  consideration.  They  are 
primarily  consumption,  not 
consumption  and  production  devices, 
and  most  are  not  general,  multipur¬ 
pose  digital  technology  devices. 
Because  these  fall  within  the  realm  of 
the  consumer  electronics  market,  it 
means  that  the  market  for  tablets  and 
e-readers  will  be  limited  unless  users 
decide  to  have  multiple  devices.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  up  to  now  con¬ 
sumers  have  tended  to  favor  fewer, 
integrated  multipurpose  devices  over 
single-purpose  dedicated  devices. 

This  is  not  to  say  there  isn’t  a 
market  for  such  devices,  but  that 
they  will  not  be 
universally 
attractive,  and 
past  experience 
shows  that 
most  consumer 
electronic 
devices  intend¬ 
ed  for  individ¬ 
ual  use  never 
surpass  20  per¬ 
cent  household 
penetration. 

Consequently, 


'  one  needs  to  be  realistic  about  the 
!  potential  takeup  of  tablets  and 
e-readers.  It  is  still  early  in  the 
development  of  these  technologies, 
and  we  can  expect  advances  and 
some  integration  of  other  func¬ 
tions  in  the  coming  generations  of 
I  these  devices,  but  whether  it  will 
be  enough  to  gain  widespread 
adoption  is  still  uncertain. 

Other  market  challenges  need 
to  be  recognized,  as  well.  Few  who 
don’t  read  papers  in  print  are  like- 
j  ly  to  purchase  papers  because  of 
!  the  new  platforms.  Why  would 
j  someone  who  won’t  pay  $12  a 
i  month  for  a  print  paper  decide  to 
j  pay  $250  for  a  reader  and  then 
$8-$12  a  month  for  the  paper? 

Early  users  of  tablets,  in  fact, 
show  a  high  resistance  to  pay- 
I  ment.  iPad  users,  for  example, 

!  have  an  average  of  60  apps  on 
I  their  machines,  but  only  pay  for 
I  six,  of  which  most  are  single-pur- 
;  chase  apps,  not  subscription  apps. 

I  So  who  is  likely  to  read  newspa¬ 
pers  on  these  devices? 

First,  there  is  a  portion  of 
technologically  savvy  younger 


readers  who  prefer  screen  delivery 
of  news  and  information  over  print. 
These  readers  can  become  the  basis 
of  digital  readers,  but  they  have 
content  expectations  that  mean 
publishers  cannot  merely  provide 
the  same  old  print  product  in  tablet 
form.  These  readers  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  smartphones  and  expect  a 
blending  of  text,  graphics,  video,  and 
interactivity  at  their  control  that  is 
not  present  in  print  and  on  most 
newspaper  websites.  They  also  expect 
integration  of  social  networking  func¬ 
tions  in  ways  unfamiliar  to  most 
newspapers.  Without  providing  new 
forms  of  information  and  presenta¬ 
tion,  one  may  get  them  to  try  but  vdll 
never  keep  them  as  users  of  newspa¬ 
per  apps. 

The  second  realistic  audience  is  that 
portion  of  hard-core  readers  who  are 
willing  to  give  up  print.  Believe  it  or 
not,  this  is  actually  a  growing  market 
segment.  Studies  of  users  of  book 
e-readers  show  that  they  are  heavy 
readers  overall  and  that  they  read 
many  publications.  They  are  regular 
readers  of  print  newspapers  and 
seek  additional  information  online. 
Although  they  tend  to  make  more  stat¬ 
ic  use  of  digital  content,  they  want  it 
and  will  probably  become  more  inter¬ 
active  over  time. 

I'he  fundamental  question  publish¬ 
ers  have  to  ask  is  whether  these  two 
market  segments  are  big  enough  to 
obtain  the  gains  newspapers  are  seek¬ 
ing  in  the  infancy  of  tablets. 

It  appears  likely  that  there  is  room 
for  only  two  to  four  big  winners  at  the 
national  and  international  levels.  If  a 
publisher  does  not  aspire  or  expect  to 
be  one  of  those  —  and  few  that  are  not 
national  or  large  regional  newspaper 
titles  can  e.xpect  to  be  big  winners  with 
a  newspaper-branded  app  —  should 
they  still  pursue  the  opportunity? 

The  answer  is  yes,  but  with  care. 
Publishers  need  very  clear  strategic 
reasons  for  using  the  tablet  platform. 
It  may  be  to  launch  an  entirely  new 
product  unrelated  to  the  paper  itself 
It  may  be  to  launch  a  news  product 
that  drives  readers  to  the  Web  or  print 
editions.  It  may  be  to  learn  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  future  developments. 

It  is  clear  that  more  digital  delivery 
is  the  future  of  news  provision,  and 
tablets  and  e-readers  are  already 
giving  clues  about  the  issues  involved. 


i  Understanding  these  issues  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  making  strategic  decisions. 

■  Unlike  print  distribution,  digital 
‘  platforms  create  dependence  on 
platform  infrastructure  and  service 
providers.  Consequently,  publishers 
!  have  to  decide  whether  they  will 
serv'e  only  one  or  many  platforms, 

'  and  whether  they  will  use  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  or  multipurpose  platform. 

The  extent  of  control  over  content 
sales  and  delivery  in  this  new  envi¬ 
ronment  is  important,  because  they 
involve  intermediaries  that  shift  the 
retailer-customer  relationship  away 
from  publishers,  giving  other  control 
i  over  customer  data  and  access  to 
1  customers  for  other  purposes.  Unless 
publishers  have  access  to  that  infor¬ 
mation  and  access  to  their  own 
:  customers,  they  can  never  fully 
exploit  the  benefits  of  digital  tech¬ 
nologies  for  product  improvement. 

These  new  devices  are  already 
creating  struggles  between  publishers 
and  service  providers  over  who  controls 
the  price  and  whether  prices  should  be 
based  on  the  old  platform,  on  cost 
savings  achieved,  or  on  new  value 
provided.  These  are  critical  issues  that 
'  need  significant  strategic  thought, 
and  publishers  should  not  allow  the 
decisions  to  be  forced  on  them. 

The  addition  of  tablets  to  newspa¬ 
per  product  portfolios  further 
complicates  product  sequencing, 
versioning,  and  bundling  choices. 
Publishers  need  to  make  clear 
decisions  about  which  platform  is 
primary  for  what  kinds  of  news  and 
information,  about  the  sequencing 
of  availability  and  amount  of  content 
across  platforms,  whether  versions 
for  different  audience  markets  or 
diff  erent  levels  of  service  at  diff  erent 
prices  will  be  offered,  and  whether 
services  will  be  offered  as  a  bundle 
i  across  platforms,  and  at  what  price. 

The  complexity’  of  strategy  and 
implementation  should  not  deter 
publishers  from  considering  and 
adopting  tabloid  and  e-reader 
;  platforms,  but  the  decision  must  be 
made  with  healthy  doses  of  realism 
and  entrepreneurial  thinking  about 
the  future  of  news  enterprises.  D 

j  Robert  G.  Picard  is  a  iceU-known 
:  ivriter  on  media  hiisiness  issues  and 
i  director  of  research  at  the  Reuters 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 


continued from  page  21 
Congress  in  Oregon.  Ironically,  it  was 
Bill  Dedman,  an  MSNBC.com  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter,  who  broke  that  story 
in  a  2007,  compelling,  online  investi¬ 
gation  of  journalists  who  contributed 
to  political  campaigns.  Dedman  is  a 
one-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

When  POLITICO  recently  asked 
MSNBC  about  that  contribution,  a 
spokesman  explained  Scarborough 
had  asked  the  networks  permission  to 
make  that  political  gift.  The  spokesman 
noted  that  its  political  permission  loop¬ 
hole  followed  “important  standards,” 
according  to  POLITICO.com.  A  loopy 
explanation  if  ever  there  was  one. 

MSNBC  never  indicated  what  it 
would  have  done  if  Olbermann  had 
asked  permission  to  crawl  through 
that  ethics-exception  loophole. 

Dedman  hea;dlined  his  investiga¬ 
tion;  “Journalists  dole  out  cash  to 
politicians.”  He  added,  “quietly,”  in 
parentheses,  to  indicate  how  public 
those  contributions  actually  were. 

In  that  piece,  Dedman  also  pointed 
out  that  Randy  Cohen,  who  writes  the 
sv’ndicated  “Ethicist”  column  for  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  had  con¬ 
tributed  $585  in  2004  to  MoveOn.org, 
a  liberal  group  trying  to  get  rid  of  then 
President  George  W.  Bush. 

Cohen  equated  his  contribution  to 
donating  money  to  the  Boy  Scouts  or 
the  Catholic  Church,  an  explanation 
that  enraged  the  editors  at  the 
Spokesman-Review  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
who  had  just  bought  his  column. 

The  paper  then  ended  the  column. 

“It  wasn’t  his  half-assed  apology  that 
pissed  me  olfT  recalled  Steven  A. 

Smith,  a  visiting  ethics  professor  at  the 
University  of  Idaho,  who  was  then  the 
editor  of  the  paper.  “Here  was  a  guy 
w'riting  about  ethics,  and  he  didn't 
know  the  shaky  ground  he  was  on.  It 
made  his  whole  column  suspect.” 

Politicians  who  cash  journalism 
checks  love  this  kind  of  debate.  It  gives 
them  one  more  chance  to  publicly 
complain  that  journalists  are  all  bought 
and  paid  for  or  in  somebody’s  pocket,  g 

Allan  Wolpcr  is  a  professor  at  Rutgers- 
Nexcark.  He  has  icon  more  than  50 
journalism  awards  and  is  the  host  of 
“Conversations  with  Allan  Wolper,”  a 
podcast  on  WBGO.oig,  an  NPR  affili¬ 
ate  in  the  New  York  area. 


f^O  DIGITAL 

The  Risks  of 
Accepting  Remnant 
Ads 

Publishers  should  focus  on  adding  value  for  key 
accounts,  as  well  as  readers 


BY  NEIL  GREER 

PUBLISHERS  WHO  OWN  THEIR  OWN  ONLINE  SALES 

force  should  carefully  consider  whether  to  accept 
ads  for  remnant  inventory  from  ad  networks.  The 
practice  of  selling  remnant  online  ad  inventory  to 
ad  networks  may  be  destroying  more  long-term  value  than 
the  short-term  revenue  is  worth. 


One  of  my  publisher  clients  put  it 
best:  “Our  premium  rich  media 
sponsorships  sell  for  $20  to  $40 
CPM.  In  most  cases,  we  only  get 
around  $1  for  remnant.  I  have  an 
infinite  amount  of  time  to  hear  ideas 
on  how  we  can  get  more  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  less  of  the  latter.”  = 
According  to  data  published  by 


1  ONewspap^ 

JL  V/  That  Do  It 

Right 


Nominate  Your  Paper,  Send  Us  Your  Ideas 


Our  March  issue  will  profile 
what  we  have  long  labeled 
"  1 0  Newspapers  That  Do  It 
Right."  Never  meant  to  be  a  "  1 0  Best" 
list,  instead  it  spotlights  select  papers 
that  have  earned  a  notable  achieve¬ 
ment  in  at  least  one  particular  area, 
carried  out  a  successful  innovation,  or 
published  an  article  that  produced  a 
major  improvement  or  other 


response  locally. 

Last  year  we  actively  sought  nomi¬ 
nations  from  publishers,  pressmen, 
editors  and  readers.  The  response 
was  so  strong,  with  so  many  valid 
entries,  we  are  doing  it  again.  The 
areas  up  for  an  "award"  can  cover  al¬ 
most  anything;  marketing,  online, 
advertising,  newsroom,  circulation, 
pressroom,  distribution,  etc. 


>eadline: 

January  24,  201 1  i 

Please  include: 

•  Your  name  /  contact  info 

•  Name  of 
nominated  paper 

■  Daily  or  weekly? 

■  Circulation 

•  What  was  the  notable 
innovation,  achieve¬ 
ment,  story,  procedure,  etc  ? 

■  Your  Ideas  to  help 
newspapers  succeed 
and  grow. 

Please  e-mail  response  to; 

Subject:  E&P  10 

kristina@editorandpublisher.com 

or 

Enter  online  at; 

editorandpublisher.com 

(Click  on  -E&P  I  Oj 


EDlTORef  PUBLISHER, 
edi  to  randpubl  isher.com 
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1-Stop  Advertising  Solutipns  ^ 


Risk  3:  Remnant  Ads 
Detract  from  the 
Reader’s  Experience 

While  there  are  excep¬ 
tions,  ads  accepted 
through  remnant  channels 
are  typically  much  more 
generic  than  directly 
placed  ads  and  leave  read¬ 
ers  with  a  lack  of  context 
in  their  market. 

We  have  all  seen  the 
“Win  a  Free  Vacation”  ad 
on  the  Web  and  probably 
are  not  interested  in  seeing 
it  again  while  we  try  to  stay 
informed  in  our  market¬ 
place.  The  ad  looks  like  a 
$1  CPM  ad  and,  corre¬ 
spondingly,  your  brand  in 
the  eyes  of  the  reader  suf¬ 
fers  a  hit. 

For  some,  accepting 
remnant  ads  can  make 
sense  when  alternatives  do 
not  exist.  Publishers,  how- 


Cox-owned  software  firm 
Adify,  online  ad  CPMs 
average  around  $12.  So, 
with  yields  for  directly 
placed  online  ads  ranging 
from  800  to  4,000  percent 
higher  than  remnant  ads 
placed  by  ad  networks, 
w'hy  would  publishers 
choose  to  accept  remnant 
ads  in  the  first  place? 

In  conversations  I  have 
had  with  publishers,  many 
times  the  answer  is  simply, 
“Those  placements  are 
only  for  our  unsold  inven¬ 
tory,  and  it  is  immediate 
revenue.” 

While  that  statement 
may  be  tRie,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  risks  to  accepting  rem¬ 
nant  ads.  These  risks,  if  left 
unchecked,  can  destroy 
long-term  value  and  cause 
instability  in  markets. 

Risk  1:  Remnant  Ads 
Encourage  Distribution 
Channel  Conflict 

As  an  example,  let’s  pre¬ 
sume  the  online  sales 
manager  for  Site  A  is 
responsible  for  selling  10 
million  monthly  page 
impressions. 

'fhe  manager  bundles  the 
premium  impression 
inventory  so  that  the  site 
succeeds  in  obtaining  100 
percent  of  the  available 
stated  budget  from 
Advertiser  A.  Advertiser  As 
stated  budget  is  $5,000  per 
month,  and  the  ad  position 
is  sold  for  $20  CPM;  a 
good  price  point  and  a 
good  account  for  an  online 
publication  —  one  worth 
retaining  for  the  long  term. 
For  its  placement. 
Advertiser  A  will  receive 
250,000  premium  monthly 
impressions  from  Site  A. 

After  all  sales  efforts  are 
concluded  for  that  month, 
6  million  page  impressions 
have  been  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  and  4  million 
impressions  remain 
unsold.  Rather  than  going 
back  to  the  advertiser  and 


delivering  more  page 
impressions  (read:  value) 
on  top  of  the  package  price, 
the  manager  runs  1  million 
impressions  from  Ad 
Network  A  at  $1  CPM  for  a 
total  of  $1,000. 

Often,  the  result  of  the 
above  situation  is  that 
Advertiser  A  comes  away 
from  the  interaction  feeling 
it  did  not  receive  as  much 
value  as  it  otherwise  could 
have  for  the  price  paid. 

Since  Ad  Netw'ork  A  is 
also  in  the  same  market  as 
Site  A,  the  salesman  for  Ad 
Network  A  also  calls  on 
Advertiser  A,  heralding 
that  Site  A  is  “in  its  net¬ 
work  of  sites”  and  that  the 
network  can  offer  a  better 
price  point. 


ever,  should  take  a  hard 
look  at  creating  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  low-hanging 
fruit  of  remnant  ads,  as  the 
short-  and  long-term  risks, 
many  times,  outweigh  the 
immediate  rewards.  a 


Neil  Greer  is  CEO 
andco-founder  of 
ImpactEngine.com,  a 
provider  of  rich  media 
solutions  to  more  than  450 
publishers  in  the  United 
States  across  newspapers, 
television,  and  radio.  Neil 
has  been  in  the  media 
indu.'ttry  .since  1,994. 

His  column.  Go  Digital, 
focu.ses  on  sharing  experi¬ 
ences  that  aid  in  solving 
hep  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  is.sues  facing  pub¬ 
lishers  as  they  grow  their 
digital  operations. 


Risk  2:  Lost 
Opportunity  to  Retain 
Key  Advertisers 

Advertisers  care  about 
how  many  customers  your 
site  brings  them.  Smart 
advertisers  also  care  about 
how  much  branding  they 
receive  on  your  site.  Alas, 
even  the  best  vice  presi¬ 
dents  or  marketing  direc¬ 
tors  have  to  report  ROI  in 
terms  of  sales  generated. 
Certainly,  their  bosses  don’t 
want  to  hear  about  meas¬ 
ures  of  engagement  as  a 
primary  success  metric. 

Therefore,  if  an  adver¬ 
tiser  pays  too  much  and 
does  not  generate  enough 
sales  to  make  the  cam¬ 
paign  a  win,  it  will  seek 
another  place  to  spend  ad 
dollars.  It  is  understand¬ 
able  to  want  to  ju.stify  the 
high  CPM,  but  client 
retention  has  to  come 
first. 

Rather  than  taking 
$1,000  in  remnant  rev¬ 
enue,  a  better  move  might 
be  to  budget  the  remain¬ 
ing  page  impressions  as 
rewards  for  advertisers 
that  continue  their  ad 
campaigns  or  that  are  in 
long-term  contracts. 
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The  Best  of 
FoxTrot 

Bill  Amend  talks  about  his  new 
collection,  zombies,  and  keeping 
humor  relevant 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 

T’S  BEEN  MORE  THAN  20  YEARS  SINCE  THEN  25-YEAR- 
cartoonist  Bill  Amend  introduced  the  comic  strip 
FoxTrot  to  readers  across  the  country.  Syndicated  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  FoxTrot  may  only  run  on  1 
Sundays,  but  it’s  still  wildly  popular,  appearing  in  more  than 
450  newspapers  worldwide. 


With  the  release  of  “The  Best  of 
FoxTrot”  collection,  Amend  was  kind 
enough  to  speak  wdth  Editor  ^ 
Publisher  about  creating  cartoons 
and  the  current  state  of  the  comics 
industry. 

Tell  me  about  “The  Best  of  FoxTrot" 
collection. 

Basically,  it’s  an  annotated  two- 
volume  set,  broken  down  by  decade, 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  my  better  or 
more  interesting  efforts  from 


FoxTrot’s  first  20  years.  I’m  really 
happy  with  how  it  turned  out  and 
that  we  were  able  to  keep  the  price 
reasonably  low. 

What  was  it  like  digging  through 
years  and  years  of  old  strips  for 
this  collection? 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
much  more  freely  I  wrote  in  the 
early  years  when  I  was  sort  of  mak¬ 
ing  things  up  as  I  went.  On  the  flip 
side,  I  think  the  gradual  buildup  of 


boundaries  forced  me  to  do  some 
really  creative  storylines,  which  are 
some  of  my  favorite  work.  And  since 
so  much  of  what  I  do  is  topical,  it 
was  a  little  like  stepping  into  a  time 
machine  what  with  all  the  references 
to  things  like  Jurassic  Park,  Melrose 
Place,  and  40MB  hard  drives. 

It’s  been  four  years  since  you 
stopped  drawing  FoxTrot  on  a  daily 
basis.  How  has  your  life  changed 
the  most? 

I  finally  feel  like  my  life  is  semi- 
sane.  The  first  year  was  a  little 
stressful  for  my  family,  since  I  was 
essentially  cutting  our  income  in 
half,  but  overall  I  think  getting  away 
from  the  frequent  all-nighters  and 
skipped  meals  and  endless  “I  can’t 
do  that ...  I’m  busy”  responses  to  my 
wife  and  kids  was  a  necessary 
change  for  me. 

The  thought  process  creating  daily 
strips  is  much  different  than  creating 
Sunday  comics.  Has  that  made  it 
difficult  to  tap  into  current  events 
with  the  strip? 

With  the  dailies  I  was  turning 
stuff  in  about  10  days  prior  to 
publication,  so  if  you  bad  something 
like  the  Balloon  Boy  story  on  CNN, 

I  could  quickly  spoof  it.  With  the 
Sundays  and  their  one-month  lead 
times,  I  have  to  do  a  lot  more 
weighing  of  “Will  people  still  care 
about  this  by  the  time  it  runs?” 

And  with  only  52  strips  a  year,  I 
run  into  situations  where  I’m  torn 
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between  subjects.  For  example, 
right  now  is  the  perfect  time  to  do  a 
strip  with  Jason  crying  about  AMC’s 
“Walking  Dead”  zombie  show  going 
on  hiatus,  but  it’s  also  the  time 
when  I’m  writing  about  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s.  Hard  to  do  both, 
although  I  still  might  try. 


Have  you  thought  about  how 
FoxTrot  will  end?  Will  you  just  pull 
the  plug  Cathy-style,  make  money 
for  old  rope  like  Peanuts,  or  pass 
FoxTrot  along  for  others  to  keep 
it  going? 

That’s  not  anything  I’ve  ever 
given  serious  thought  to,  since  I 
really  do  enjoy  creating  FoxTrot.  I’m 


pretty  sure  it’ll  end  with  me  drawing 
it,  though.  I’m  selfish  that  way. 


Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist for  E&P 
and  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City,  and  is 
the  editor  of  the  humor  magazine 
Punchline.  He  can  be  reached  at 
RobTomoe@gmail.com. 


What  are  your  views  on  the  current 
state  of  the  comics  industry? 

The  biggest  dilemma  I  see  for 
print  comics  right  now  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  conflict  between  the  need  to 
write  general,  all-ages  humor  for  a 
newspaper’s  mixed  audience,  and  the 
trend  in  our  society  toward  targeted, 
niche  entertainment. 

Newspapers  can  only  run  so  many 
strips,  so  it’s  useful  to  have  those 
strips  appeal  to  as  many  readers  as 
possible.  But  in  doing  so,  the  humor 
becomes  watered  down. 

Most  newspaper  comics  elicit 
nods  and  smiles,  but  I  suspect  very 
few  laughs.  In  my  experience,  the 
more  specific  and  narrowly  targeted 
a  joke,  the  funnier  it  can  be,  and 
right  now  the  sources  for  those  sorts 
of  jokes  are  primarily  cable  TV  and 
the  Web.  I’m  not  sure  what  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  is  other  than  for  car¬ 
toonists  to  continually  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  there’s  a  lot  of  new  com¬ 
petition  for  humor  out  there,  and  if 
we  want  to  stay  relevant,  we  have  to 
work  at  it. 


STControl 

precision  systems 

A  printers  Approach 
to  Print  Automation 

Comprised  of  O 
3  Integrated 
Automation  ^ 

Modules  n 


Density  management 

(ink  density,  dot  gain,  proofing) 


Registration  management 

(color  registration,  plate-to-plate 
registration,  fan-out  control) 


Web  position  management 

(cut-off,  side-lay) 


- - - BENEFITS - - 

stency  •  Labor  savings  •  Waste  savings  -  both  paper  and  ink 
Start  up  waste  saving  for  single  or  multiple  start-ups. 

’  Management  system  with  full  product  accountability 


Any  suggestions  to  newspaper 
editors  out  there  on  how  to  make 
their  comics  pages  better  and  appeal 
to  more  readers? 

Having  only  ever  been  an  editor 
on  my  college  paper,  my  advice  is 
probably  not  worth  a  whole  lot,  but 
I’d  love  to  see  papers  take  more 
ownership  of  what  they  choose  to 
run  in  their  comics  sections,  rather 
than  so  often  holding  surveys  and 
contests.  Never  mind  the  usual 
complaint  that  surveys  tend  to 
reflect  the  wishes  of  older  readers 
or  that  mild  mass  appeal  shouldn’t 
necessarily  trump  strong  narrow 
appeal;  papers  have  an  editorial 
voice  ...  make  the  comics  selection 
a  part  of  that. 

That’s  not  to  say  don’t  listen  to 
readers,  but  why  give  them  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  when  they’re  not  the  ones 
who  will  get  hurt  if  it  all  crashes? 
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Market  Your  Way  Out 


Why  the  marketing  department  must  he 
the  print  newspaper’s  hest  friend 

By  Deena  Higgs  Nenad 


m  HAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF  A  PRINT 

B  newspaper  hired  singer  Taylor  Swift 
B  to  convince  teenagers  to  read  it  daily? 

K  What  if  a  newspaper  sent  direct  mail 
K  only  to  people  over  50  in  an  effort  to  get 
them  to  subscribe?  Or  aggressively  went 
after  advertisers  who  appealed  to  college- 
educated,  e-book-reading  voters  over  50? 

Or  held  classes  to  teach  seniors  how  to  use 
their  website? 

What  if  you  completely  changed  your  newspaper  to  he  a  free  alternative  paper  focusing  on  one  indus¬ 
try?  Or  filled  the  front  page  \vith  only  ads?  Or  only  local  photos?  And  if  you  didn’t  put  your  name  on  the 
masthead,  would  people  still  read  it? 

Over  the  top?  Too  many  questions?  Like  it  or  not,  this  is  the  future.  It’s  here,  and  print  newspapers  are 
missing  the  whole  point,  media  experts  say.  The  point  being  that  the  marketing  department  should  be 
the  most  important  department  in  the  news  organization.  Without  compromising  journalism  ethics,  of 
course,  but  with  a  determination  that  it  isn’t  the  same  world  anymore.  The  fundamental  paradigm  shift¬ 
ed  years  ago,  and  newspapers,  print  especially,  have  changed  so  slowly,  they  can’t  see  themselves  for  the 
marketing  slogs  that  they  are. 

Stick  your  head  in  the  sand  much  longer,  and  you’ll  be  wikileaked  out.  As  one  Los  Angeles  advertising 
guru  put  it,  “I’m  not  the  only  one  used  to  instant  gratification,  and  (print)  newspapers  just  don’t  give 
that  to  you.” 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Dinosaurs  Stuck  in  a  Tar  Pit  ) 

Newspaper  publishers  know  a  percentage  of  the  popula-  ^ 

tion  likes  to  hold  the  printed  newspaper  in  their  hand.  It’s  / 

a  comfortable  old  shoe.  It’s  easier  on  the  eyes.  They  like 
breaking  up  the  sections  to  share  with  family  and  folding 
it  up  to  swat  a  fly.  They  read  the  stories.  They  look  at  the 
ads.  But  the  number  is  quickly  shrinking.  One  in  four  (26 
percent)  of  adults  reads  a  print  newspaper  on  any  given 
day,  down  from  38  percent  in  2006,  according  to  the  Pew 
Research  Center  for  the  People  &  the  Press  (June  2010). 

And  of  that  26  percent,  only  8  percent  are  among  adults 
younger  than  age  30. 

Despite  the  stati.stics,  publishers  are  still  mass  market¬ 
ing  their  newspapers.  Business  as  usual.  Former  newspa¬ 
per  executives  who  now  do  marketing  say  that’s  nuts. 

“One  of  the  most  frustrating  things  is  newspapers  spend 
all  this  money  convincing  other  businesses  to  market 
themselves,  and  they  don’t  follow  through  themselves,” 
said  John  Kimball,  former  chief  marketing  officer  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  (NAA)  who  now  runs 
a  marketing  and  sales  consulting  firm  bearing  his  name. 

“It’s  always  been  that  way.  Most  newspapers  feel  like  they 
are  doing  an  adequate  job.  That’s  the  problem.  'I’hey  are 
doing  an  adequate  job.” 

Another  marketing  consultant  put  it  more  bluntly  than 
Kimball. 

“It’s  like  trying  to  save  a  dinosaur  in  a  tar  pit,”  said  Bill 
Ostendorf,  founder  of  Creative  Circle  Media  Consulting,  a 
newspaper  redesign  firm  in  Providence,  R.I.  (See  “Don’t  Just 
Redesign,  Rethink”  on  page  34).  “They  say,  ‘But  it  feels  really 
wann  in  here,’  and  you  say,  ‘But  you’re  sinking.’  They  actually 
like  it  in  the  tar  pit.  They’re  in  desperate  .straights,  and  they 
don’t  realize  it  because  they  are  still  profitable.” 

U.S.  newspapers  generated  about  $5.4  billion  in  ads 
from  their  print  editions,  a  drop  of  7-1  percent,  according 
to  NAA’s  third  quarter  results.  But  that  beats  online 
advertising  by  a  mile  —  $689  million,  although  that  figure 
rose  10.7  percent.  NAA  President  and  CEO  John  F.  Sturm 
called  it  “a  continuing  and  encouraging  trend  toward 
recovery  and  growth  for  newspapers.” 

But  newspapers  still  feel  the  economic  pinch  from  17 
consecutive  quarters  of  ad  revenue  decline. 

“I’ve  been  to  half  the  top  50  papers  in  the  U.S.,  and  they 
all  say  things  like,  ‘I  have  no  money  and  no  people,  and  I 
can’t  start  a  new  thing.  1  can’t.  I  can’t.  1  can’t,’”  O.stendorf 
said.  “They’re  not  dying,  they’re  committing  suicide.” 

It’s  not  that  newspapers  don’t  market  all  the  time.  They 
do.  They  send  out  direct  mail,  they  do  cross  promotions 
with  television  and  radio  stations,  and  they  hype  them¬ 
selves  endlessly  in  their  own  publications  and  websites. 

They  do  all  this  while  in  the  midst  of  budget  and  layoff 
hell  and  often  with  the  public  companies  who  own  them 
pressuring  them  to  make  their  profit  margins,  which  are 
continually  shrinking. 

“The  average  profit  margin  (now)  is  1114  to  12  percent, 
which  most  businesses  would  be  thrilled  with,”  Kimball 
said.  “But  when  you’re  used  to  margins  in  the  high  20s, 

30s  and  some  even  in  the  40s,  and  you’ve  built  your 
business  around  that,  you  have  to  put  another  business 
model  together.” 

www.editordndpublisher.com 


—Bill  Ostendorf, 
founder  of  Creative  Circle 
Media  Consulting 
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They’re  in 
desperate 
straights, 
and  they 
don’t  realize 
it  because 
they  are  still 
profitable.” 


Market  Your  Way  Out 


Understanding  the  Reader 

The  chief  creative  officer  of  one  of  the  worlds  largest 
advertising  agencies,  Ogilv>'  &  Mather  in  New  York,  said  he 
wouldn’t  even  take  on  a  newspaper  as  a  client. 

“It’s  an  impossible  battle  to  win,”  said  Ogilvy’s  Lars 
Biustholm.  “You  can’t  market  your  way  out  of  that  decline.  I 
get  The  New  York  Times  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
because  I’m  old  enough  to  sit  and  enjoy  reading  the  news¬ 
paper.  But  my  younger  counterparts  say,  ‘Why?’  Evervthing 
is  available  electronically  ...  you  can  cross-check  references.” 

A  newspaper’s  only  hope,  he  says,  is  to  do  something 
completely  different.  Completely  different  starts  with  a 
commitment,  Kimball  said. 

“Newspapers  need  to  establish  a  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tions  budget  that  is  as  sacred  to  the  budget  process  as  fi.xed 
e.xpenses  —  newsprint,  gas  for  taicks  —  are,”  Kimball  said. 
“It  cannot  be  subject  to  being  cut  because  (the  newspaper) 
needs  to  look  for  savings.” 

Dean  Singleton,  chairman  of  the  board  for  Media  News 
Group  out  of  Denver,  said  the  company  probably  spends 
more  than  most  to  market  its  6l  daily  newspapers,  which 
include  The  Denver  Post  and  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 


“When  we  start  our  budget  year,  we  say,  ‘Wffiat  do  we 
want  our  audience  to  be?’”  and  then  focus  on  that  goal, 
Singleton  said.  “I  don’t  know  that  we  market  any  differently 
than  any  other  company  does.” 

Singleton  admitted  newspapers  in  the  past  have  been 
brickwallish  when  it  comes  to  advertising. 

“We  only  offered  seven-day  subscriptions.  We  were  the 
Henry  Ford,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
founder’s  famous  quote:  ‘Any  customer  can  have  a  car 
painted  any  color  that  he  wants  .so  long  as  it  is  black.’ 

“We  now  offer  whatever  frequency  a  reader  wants.  Some 
people  want  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  print,  and  Monday 
through  Friday  e-edition  because  they’re  traveling.  If  that’s 
what  they  want,  that’s  what  we’ll  do.  A  lot  of  marketing  is 
understanding  who  your  target  reader  is.” 

No  One  Needs  the  Print 
Newspaper  Anymore 
(but  Some  Still  Want  It) 

News,  by  and  large,  is  increasingly  popular  with  con- 


Market  Outside  Your  Comfort  Zone 


Advertising  revenues  fell  43 
percent  from  2006-2009,  and 
newspapers  devoted  $1.6  billion 
less  annually  to  news  than  they  did 
the  three  years  earlier,  according  to 
the  Pew  Project  for  Excellence  in 
Journalism’s  annual  report  “The  State 
of  the  News  Media  2010.”  Today, 
newspapers  are  doing  things  that 
would  have  been  unheard-of  five  or 
10  years  ago.  They  now  share  printing 
presses  and  bundle  delivery  services. 
They  go  to  their  advertisers  and  cross- 
sell  stories  and  ads.  But  many  still  live 
in  a  linotype  world,  Kimball  said. 

“Journalists  have  to  get  out  of  their 
own  way,”  he  said.  “There’s  a  fine  line 
between  the  traditions  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  newsroom  and  the  realities  of 
the  current  marketplace.  When  they 
first  put  ads  on  page  one  of  The  New 
York  Times,  people  got  upset  about  it. 
But  if  you  look  at  the  first  newspapers, 
half  of  it  was  ads.  The  public  is  smart 
enough  to  know  what’s  news  and 
what  is  advertising.” 

Some  out-of-the-box  thinking  might 
include: 

■  Find  a  way  to  make  candidates 

www.edjtorandpublisher.com 


your  advertisers.  Voters  traditionally 
are  print  newspaper  readers,  but  the 
candidates  don’t  want  to  advertise 
because  the  newspapers  cover  them 
editorially.  And  they  like  to  see  their 
mugs  on  television.  All  the  more 
reason  to  figure  out  a  way  to  court 
them. 

“That’s  an  example  of  the  strength 
of  newspapers  to  an  audience,” 
Kimball  said.  “Newspapers  just  need 
to  a  do  a  better  job  of  (going  after) 
that  business.” 

■  Use  celebrities  to  sell  the  newspa¬ 
per.  When  NAA  used  celebrities  to  read 
the  newspaper  to  children,  it  increased 
the  visibility  and  credibility  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  literacy  vehicle  by  encourag¬ 
ing  parents  to  read  the  paper  to  their 
kids.  It  also  fostered  goodwill.  And 
celebrities  often  donate  their  time  if 
they’re  working  for  a  good  cause. 

■  Go  after  senior  citizens.  While  all 
age  groups  saw  a  decline  in  newspa¬ 
per  readership  from  the  year  before, 
according  to  recent  Scarborough 
Research,  people  65  and  older  had 
only  a  2  percent  decline.  A  whopping 
62  percent  of  people  in  that  age  group 


John 
Kimball, 
former  chief 
marketing 
officer,  NAA 

said  they  had  read  a  newspaper  the 
day  before.  Make  a  deal  with  Carrows 
restaurant.  Distribute  to  nursing 
homes.  God  forbid,  partner  with 
funeral  homes. 

■  Find  smart,  rich  advertisers  for 
your  brainy,  affluent  readers.  The  latest 
data  from  Scarborough  Research  says 
that  newspapers  attract  consumers 
with  buying  power  —  adults  who  earn 
more  than  $100,000  annually  who 
have  advanced  degrees,  work  in 
professional  jobs,  and  like  to  shop. 

Said  Sturm  after  the  data  came  out 
last  fall,  “Dollar  for  dollar,  newspapers 
offer  unmatched  value  to  advertisers 
by  attracting  a  powerful  consumer 
audience  that  no  other  medium 
can  match.” 
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sumers  now  that  they  have  many  ways  to  receive  it.  More 
than  71  percent  of  adults  read  a  newspaper  either  in  print 
or  online  in  a  given  week,  according  to  Scarborough 
Research  (October  2010).  As  people  become  more 
sophisticated  and  technologically  savvy  and  as  technolog>’ 
becomes  simpler  to  use,  print  newspapers  will  lose  their 
relevance,  said  Gerald  Bagg,  CEO  of  Quigley-Simpson, 
one  of  the  largest  advertising  agencies  in  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  worked  on  campaigns  for  The  New  York  Times, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
The  Dallas  Morning  News. 

“It’s  easier  to  read  a  newspaper  than  to  read  something 
online,”  he  said,  adding  that  as  a  man  “in  his  50s”  he  reads 


four  print  newspapers  but  also  gets  his  news  on  his 
BlackBerry  and  iPad.  “But  with  online  there  are  hotlinks 
to  other  subjects,  hotlinks  to  video.  In  the  sense  that  I  can 
go  into  a  story  and  drill  further  down,  it  makes  that  a 
much  richer  e.xperience. 

“When  I  read  a  physical  newspaper,  I  actually  have  my 
computer  near  me  so  I  can  do  further  research,”  Bagg 
said.  “If  I  read  a  book  review  I  like,  I  can  click  to 
Amazon.com  and  buy  the  book.  It’s  instant  gratification.” 

A  newspaper’s  only  hope  is  to  aggressively  pitch  their 
digital  editions  while  segmenting  out  the  print  side. 

“One  of  the  benefits  of  subscribing  to  a  print  newspaper 
is  usually  you  get  an  electronic  version  free,”  Bagg  said. 


< 


Marketing  Stunts  That  Worked 


rhe  Roanoke  Times  in  Virginia, 
was  recently  named  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  U.S.  dailies  in 
total  audience  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation’s  March  2010  Audience- 
FAX.  The  pap>er  does  constant 
marketing  and  cross-promotions 
between  print  and  online.  According 
to  NAA,  it  increased  its  daily  print 
readership  9  percent  by  having  online 
contests  where  the  name  and  photo 
of  the  winner  was  published  in  the 
print  edition  first,  then  posted  online 
two  days  later. 

■  The  Gazette  in  Montreal,  Canada 
took  the  word  Gazette  out  of  its 
nameplate  on  the  front  page  and  told 
readers  that  the  newspaper’s  brand 
and  its  distinctive  typography  are 
recognizable  even  in  truncated 
form.  Its  “Words  Matter’’campaign 
emphasized  that  “The”  stands  for 
local  news  that  really  matters  to 
the  reader.  The  campaign  did  so 
well  it  won  more  than  70  national 
and  international  prizes,  including 
best  in  show  at  the  International 
Newsmedia  Marketing  Association 
Awards,  according  to  Gazette 
publisher  and  editor-in-chief 
Alan  Allnutt. 

■  The  Oklahoman,  part  of 
OPUBCO  Communications  Group, 
has  a  studio  inside  its  newspaper 
offices  where  they  present 
editorials  on  video  to  send  to 
television  stations  and  make 
presentations  to  promote  itself  to 
consumers.  In  addition,  the  paper 


has  “an  aggressive  marketing  budget” 
and  is  “incredibly  involved 
in  its  community,”  Kimball  said.  “It’s 
hard  to  do  anything  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  not  have  it  sponsored  by 
the  newspaper.” 

■  The  Oklahoman  has  an  advantage 
—  it  is  privately  owned  by  the  Gaylord 
Family  of  Grand  Ole  Opry  fame,  not 
some  conglomerate  busy  filing  for 
bankruptcy  or  with  a  board  of  directors 
bickering  about  budgets.  “Candidly, 
it’s  easier  for  either  a  smaller  or 
privately  held  company  to  make  those 
kinds  of  decisions,”  Kimball  said. 

■  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  St.  . 
Petersburg  Times  in  Florida  both 
launched  free  alternative  dailies  to  give 
them  a  new  advertising  base.  Easy  to 


produce  because  they  just  re-edit 
material  already  in  the  big  newspapers, 
they  provide  a  quick-read  to  the  busy 
younger  generation. 

■  The  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise, 
a  McClatchy  paper,  rethought  the 
whole  newspaper  by  hiring  a 
consultant.  It  started  thinking  of 
itself  as  a  product.  A  brochure 
touting  its  weekend  edition  made 
it  seem  as  if  the  newspaper  were  a 
helpful  guide.  On  the  brochure,  it 
said,  “Can  a  newspaper  save  you 
money?  We  think  it  can.”  Then  the 
brochure  proceeded  to  list  all  the 
articles  in  the  Saturday  section  to 
do  with  money,  such  as  the  cost  of 
a  plasma  television  and  how  to 
manage  a  401k. 
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“There’s  that  relevance.  And  there’s  a  certain  comfort  to 
holding  it  in  your  hand.  You  don’t  have  to  scroll  down  on 
a  5-  or  10-inch  screen.” 


Stay  Relevant,  Be  a  Leader 

when  Quigley-Simpson  did  advertising  for  the  Loh 
Angeles  Times,  it  was  prior  to  its  owner  Tribune  Co.’s 
bankruptcy  in  2008,  at  a  time  “when  print  circulation 
could  be  positively  impacted  and  measured  by  effective 
advertising  with  compelling  offers,”  Bagg  said.  It  ran  a 
series  of  commercials  about  the  paper. 

“The  offers  were  simple  —  Sunday  circulation  with  a 
bonus  for  example  —  a  low  entry  price  point  with  a  week¬ 
end  escapes  guide  covering  the  Los  Angeles  area,”  he  said. 
“And  then  we  would  upsell  some  of  the  callers  to  seven- 
day  subscriptions  via  telemarketing  when  the  customer 
called  in.  One  of  the  commercials  with  the  testimonials 
ran  for  nearly  four  years  and  was  a  very  effective  subscrip¬ 
tion  driver.  The  other,  a  lyrical  Sunday  ritual  campaign, 
worked  just  as  well  too,  but  for  about  two  years.” 

But  neither  of  these  two  executions  would  work  today.  Not 
only  is  there  a  recession,  but  free  Internet  news  has  made 
subscribers  reassess  why  they  are  paying  for  the  paper. 

“In  commercials  today,  messaging  about  the  digital  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  newspapers  would  have  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  commercials,”  Bagg  said.  “The  New  York  Times, 
for  example,  is  doing  that  now'  in  its  current  TV  cam¬ 
paign,  but  they  are  still  not  leading  the  curve.  They  are 
still  following  the  trend.” 

Newspapers  should  reconsider  everything  now,  includ¬ 
ing  whether  they  even  want  to  have  a  daily  newspaper 
anymore.  Maybe  the  future  is  in  a  paper  all  about  local 
team  sports  that  can  be  handed  out  free  to  every  pizza 
parlor  and  school  in  your  distribution  area.  Maybe  it 
means  being  one  with  the  community  by  sponsoring  job 
fairs,  fashion  shows,  wedding  events,  charity  events, 
health  fairs,  real  estate  fairs,  and  so  on.  Appeal  to  your 
readers  and  their  strong  connection  to  where  they  live. 

Consider  teaching  people  how  to  post  a  successful  clas¬ 
sified  ad,  Ostendorf  said. 

“Run  examples  of  upsells,”  he  said.  “Let  them  order 
them  by  number  like  at  McDonald’s.  Get  the  call  center 
people  off  the  phone.” 

Bagg,  who  used  to  be  vice  president  of  advertising  for 
May  Co.,  said  he  remembers  when  the  company  would  run 
10-12  full-page  ads  over  the  weekend.  Today,  there  are  only 
a  few  department  stores  left,  and  the  competition  between 
retail  stores  is  low.  With  automotive  and  real  estate  adver¬ 
tising  also  diminishing,  newspapers  need  to  stop  worrying 
so  much  about  those  businesses  and  actively  pursue 
growth  companies,  such  as  software  and  technology. 

And  since  advertisers  still  love  to  put  their  money  into 
print  newspapers,  they  will  continue.  They  like  their  ads 
to  sit  around  on  the  kitchen  table  instead  of  getting 
clicked  away  from. 

“Newspapers  are  a  critical  force  not  only  in  democracy 
but  from  a  business  standpoint,”  Kimball  said.  “(Print) 
newspapers  are  generally  well-respected  by  advertisers.  A 
lot  of  people  are  on  the  sidelines  cheering  on  this  business.”!] 


In  commercials 
today,  messaging 
about  the  digital 
versions  of  the 
newspapers 
would  have  to 
play  a  prominent 
part  in  the 
commercials.” 

—  Gerald  Bagg, 

CEO,  Quigley-SimpwSon 
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DON’T 

REDESIGN 

RETHINK 


Despite  a  lot  of  talk,  most 
papers  have  yet  to  make  the 
most  of  their  print  products 

By  Bill  Ostendorf 


continued,  gradual  drop  in  print  read¬ 
ership  could  be  explained  as  a  natural 
result  of  technological  changes.  But 
the  dramatic  drops  experienced  by 
newspapers  in  recent  years  have 
been  greatly  accelerated  by  our 
own,  self-inflicted  wounds. 


We’ve  mangled  our  print  publica¬ 
tions  with  ill-timed  and  executed 
news  hole  reductions,  publishing 
cycle  changes,  staff  cuts,  and  price 
increases  combined  with  aimless 
redesigns,  crazy  Web  strategies,  and 
a  lack  of  real  innovation.  As  a  result, 
our  situation  is  much  worse  than  it 
should  have  been. 

Newspapers  slashed  their  content 
by  15  or  25  percent,  dramatically 
reduced  staff,  then  raised  their 
prices.  How  dumb  was  that? 

Few  papers  are  investing  in  print 
product  improvements  these  days. 
It’s  as  if  the  industry  believes  print 
has  already  died.  But  that  would  be 
another  mistake.  Print  has  to  remain 
a  major  contributor  to  our  bottom 
lines  for  years  to  come.  We  need 
time  to  transition  to  other  revenue 
streams,  so  it  is  essential  that  we 
slow  the  bleeding  of  lost  print 
readership. 

Our  newsrooms  are  also  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  most  of  our  other  products 
and  need  attention  after  years  of 
neglect.  A  true  rethinking  of  print  — 
one  that  goes  well  beyond  the  fonts 


and  formats  of  a  redesign  or  the 
musical  chairs  of  most  newsroom 
reorganizations  —  can  revitalize 
both  our  print  publications  and  our 
newsrooms. 

It’s  time  we  realize  that  if  we  don’t 
fix  the  way  our  newsrooms  operate,  it 
won’t  matter  how  effective  our  tablet 
app  is  or  how  our  next  paywall 
works.  If  we’re  not  doing  it  well  in 
print,  we’re  not  going  to  do  it  well 
anywhere  else.  And  adding  more 
“channels”  to  existing  newsrooms  is 
like  painting  over  rotten  wood.  It 
will  fail. 

Having  led  nearly  500  print 
redesigns  (we  call  them  redesigns 
because  if  editors  knew  we  were  real¬ 
ly  re-engineering  their  newsrooms, 
most  would  never  hire  us),  I’ve  read 
hundreds  of  research  reports,  sat 
through  endless  focus  groups,  and 
responded  to  e-mails  and  calls  from 
readers.  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are 
many  things  we  can  do  to  improve 
readership  and  even  circulation  right 
now,  if  we  are  willing. 

We’ve  had  great  success  at  actually 
increasing  readership,  circulation. 
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5  Little 
Things 
You  Could 
Do  Better 

1  Shrink  the  bar  code.  Bar 
codes  are  read  horizontally. 
They  don’t  need  to  be 
nearly  as  deep  as  most  papers 
run  them.  A  bar  code  never 
needs  to  be  more  than  a  half¬ 
inch  deep. 

2  Check  the  puzzles.  Word 
puzzles  usually  work  best 
on  the  lower  right  corner 
of  a  right-hand  page.  This 
allows  right-handed  people  to 
do  them  without  folding  the 
paper  or  putting  their  arm 
across  the  page,  potentially 
getting  ink  on  their  sleeve. 

3  Add  or  improve  advice 
column  headlines.  Many 
papers  don’t  even  write 
heads  for  these  stories  or 
delegate  writing  these  headlines 
to  clerks.  But  advice  headlines 
have  great  potential.  Who  could 
pass  up  a  headline  like  “How 
to  get  along  with  your  gay 
husband”  or  “How  to  tell 
grandma  to  butt  out”? 

4  Edit  the  postal  informa- 
tion.  You’d  be  surprised 
how  often  this  box  is 
outdated,  redundant,  or  even 
racked  with  errors.  That’s 
because  no  one  r^ads  it.  Check 
it  out.  A  quick  edit  might  save 
space  or  embarrassment. 

Check  your  page  one 
refers  (those  things  above 
the  nameplate  or  down 
the  itft  rail  on  page  one).  Can 
you  read  them  from  5-7  feet 
awa^  Is  the  biggest  type  a 
usefess  label  like  “Sports”  and 
“Metro”  or  a  page  number  like 
“B4”?  Either  is  a  mistake.  The 
purpose  of  top  boxes  is  to  sell 
papers,  and  if  you  can’t  read  an 
interesting  headline  from  7  feet 
away,  they  aren’t  selling. 


and  user  .satisfaction  even  in  the  face 
of  staff  and  newsprint  cuts.  We  do 
that  by  making  sure  that  what  we  do 
publish  is  interesting,  easy-to-read, 
actionable,  fast,  and  relevant. 

It’s  not  magic.  Many  of  the  things 
we  do  are  quite  obvious  and  reflect 
our  back-to-basics  orientation.  But  it’s 
got  to  include  changing  the  culture  of 
the  entire  newsroom  to  focus  on  the 
needs  of  readers  and  advertisers. 

The  tough  part  isn’t  finding 
improvements  to  make;  it  is  getting 
newspaper  staffs  and  leadership  to 
actually  accept  real  change.  Most 
newsroom  staffers  are  passionate  and 
love  newspapers,  but  they  are  also  in 
love  with  a  set  of  standards  that  are 
not  based  on  the  interests  of  readers. 
We  try  to  shift  the  focus  to  helping 
readers,  motivating  them,  and  get¬ 
ting  them  more  involved. 

So  if  you  want  to  help  your  news¬ 
paper  grow  or  stabilize  readership, 
where  should  you  start?  How  can 
you  get  the  biggest  impact  in  reshap¬ 
ing  j'our  newsroom  culture?  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  concepts  that  w'e 
focus  on  to  fi.\  how  newsrooms 
make  newspapers: 

Its  Not  One  Big  Thing; 
It’s  Hundreds  of  Little 
Things 

Success  will  not  come  from  some 
big  revelation  or  magic  bullet.  It’s 
about  doing  hundreds  of  little  things 
just  a  little  bit  better. 

After  working  in  lots  of  newsrooms 
on  three  continents,  I  can  tell  you 
that  most  newsrooms  have  the  same 
problems.  And  the  problems  happen 
over  and  over  again.  It  seems  over¬ 
whelming,  so  editors  keep  their  focus 
on  the  next  day’s  paper  and  never 
really  fix  things.  If  you  break  those 
recurring  problems  down  to  little 
things,  however,  suddenly  fixing 
them  is  doable. 

Can  photographers  get  phone  num¬ 
bers  of  the  people  they  photograph  so 
we  can  check  back  with  subjects  to 
make  sure  captions  are  right  and 
questions  get  answered?  Can 
reporters  create  graphics  that  don’t 
repeat  information  in  their  stories? 
Can  copy  desks  pick  stories  for  page 
one  refers  that  move  newsstand  sales? 


If  we  can  get  every  staffer  to  do  10 
little  things  better  —  day  in  and  day  out 
—  that  adds  up  to  big  improvements. 

Interesting  Is  No 
Longer  Optional 

I  can’t  tell  you  how  often  I  get  up 
in  front  of  a  newsroom  at  a  training 
session  and  just  read  them  excerpts 
of  their  headlines,  captions,  and 
stories,  then  ask,  “Would  you  read 
that?”  or  “Would  you  buy  the  paper 
for  that?”  and  the  answer  is  a 
resounding  “No.”  So  when  are  we 
going  to  stop  putting  that  story  on 
page  one^  When  are  we  going  to  stop 
writing  headlines  that  don’t  make 
sense?  Everything  that  goes  into  the 
paper  has  to  live  up  to  this  question: 
Is  it  interesting?  If  it  isn’t,  we’ve  got 
to  do  something  else. 

We  publish  too  many  stories  that 
are  formulaic  or  that  really  have  little 
interest.  Try  alternative  story  forms. 
Broaden  the  focus  of  your  stories. 

Tell  me  why  I  should  care.  Tell  me 
how  I  can  get  involved.  And  have 
some  fun;  it  will  show. 


Stop  Making  Lists 

Newsroom  meetings  are  awful  and 
rarely  result  in  the  right  information 
being  discussed.  Editors  report  what 
their  .staffs  are  doing.  The  focus 
becomes  making  lists  of  those  stories 
and  ranking  them.  Then  everyone 
leaves  the  room  thinking  they  have 
accomplished  something.  We  can  sit 
in  most  morning  meetings  and  know 
the  plan  will  fail.  Rarely  are  serious 
concerns  raised  —  especially  about 
the  viability  of  budget  lines  and  the 
likely  quality  of  the  photos. 

News  meetings  focus  on  what  edi¬ 
tors  bring  to  the  meeting  instead  of 
what  is  important,  topical,  or  inter¬ 
esting  to  readers.  Often,  what  people 
are.  talking  about  in  your  community 
never  comes  up  at  the  news  meeting 
at  all.  And  some  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  stories  you  have  in  hand  already, 
which  might  be  a  Dear  Abby  column 
or  a  letter  to  the  editor,  never  come  up 
either.  This  is  part  of  why  we  have  lost 
touch  with  readers. 

Meetings  should  be  about  brain¬ 
storming,  not  reporting  what  you’ve 
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Obama  reaches  out  to  the  middle  class 


Cold-  snow.  wind.  ipp...  Hostage, 


It’s  important  to  compare  apples  to  apples  during  a  redesign.  We  rebuilt  dozens  of  real  pages  to  show  true  before  and 
after  examples.  It’s  an  opportunity  to  rewrite  headlines,  show  how  some  stories  could  have  been  written  differently,  or  the 
change  the  quality  and  display  of  photography.  Ann  Turner,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Gillette  (Wyo.)  News  Record,  said 
her  redesign  went  “beyond  Just  the  aesthetics  of  a  newspaper ...  it  improved  the  way  we  think  about  what  we  do  and  how 
we  do  it.”  Said  Turner:  “A  new  product  just  wasn’t  handed  to  us.  All  of  us  were  part  of  the  process,  learning  better  ways  to 
write  a  headline,  think  about  a  story,  write  more  compellingly,  make  a  better  photo  and,  of  course,  design  more  effectively. 
Those  are  tools  that  are  just  as  important  as  a  new  font.” 


done  today.  They  should  be  about 
raising  the  bar  on  things  brought  to 
the  meeting.  They  should  be  about 
what  wasn’t  brought  to  the  meeting. 
They  should  be  about  accomplishing 
something  for  readers  and  making 
the  paper  seem  worth  $1.  They 
should  get  into  details  of  page  design 
and  headlines  and  not  stop  with  a 
list  and  a  ranking.  How  will  we  pres¬ 
ent  this  to  readers?  What  will  the 
caption  say?  Is  it  worth  a  reader’s 
time?  How  will  it  help  the  reader? 

Pictures  Are  Big 

Photojournalism  has  taken  a 
disproportionate  hit  in  most  newspa¬ 
pers.  Editors  are  generally  pretty 
ignorant  about  the  quality  of  their 
photo  report,  how  to  fix  it,  and  why 
it  is  essential.  It’s  not  their  focus  or 
something  they  are  comfortable  even 
discussing.  As  a  result,  when  news 
holes  shrank,  photos  got  smaller  or 
got  cut.  We’re  seeing  more  and  more 
pages  with  no  visuals  at  all.  That  is 
suicide. 

First,  photos  are  one  of  the 
strongest  drivers  of  readership.  They 
provide  a  kind  of  “first  impression”  of 
every  page.  Photos  are  “read”  first 
and  at  a  much  higher  clip  than  sto¬ 


ries.  Stories  with  photos  get  higher 
readership.  And  the  bigger  the 
photo,  the  more  people  will  read  and 
remember  the  story. 

Second,  there  is  a  societal  desire 
for  bigger,  clearer  imagery.  People  go 
into  debt  for  60-inch  Sony  TV^s,  and 
we  are  running  smaller  photos!  No 
one  buys  wallet-sized  prints  any¬ 
more.  Cell  phones  have  bigger  and 
higher  resolution  screens  than  ever. 
Young  people  take  and  exchange 
photos  in  huge  numbers.  But  news¬ 
papers  don’t  get  it. 

Finally,  photos  bring  life  to  our 
pages.  A  good  photo  report  includes 
kids,  minorities,  emotion,  humor, 
storytelling,  and  more  —  elements 
too  often  missing  from  our  stories. 

Of  course,  running  more  bad  pho¬ 
tos  won’t  help.  Newspaper  photogra¬ 
phy  is  often  weak  and  static.  There 
are  too  many  portraits  and  stand¬ 
alone  features.  One  of  our  most  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks  in  every  newsroom  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  photo 
report.  Better  photos  get  noticed  and 
pay  a  big  dividend.  But  the  photo 
report  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
problems  to  fix  because  everyone 
contributes  to  the  daily  breakdowns. 

If  you  are  an  editor  or  publisher 
and  want  a  revelation,  go  read  yes¬ 


terday’s  photo  assignments,  and  you 
will  quickly  understand  what  a  mess 
we  have.  Vague  and  boring  requests 
dominate.  Just  reading  those  assign¬ 
ments  will  tell  you  that  you  had  no 
chance  at  a  dynamic  and  interesting 
photo  report  in  this  morning’s  paper. 

Cover  Life,  Not  News 

There  is  a  lot  more  going  on  in 
our  communities  than  what  is 
reflected  in  our  pages.  Readers’ 
lives  are  defined  by  weddings, 
funerals,  graduations,  birthdays, 
promotions,  vacations,  births,  TV 
series,  work,  school,  lunches  with 
friends,  and  more  —  a  whole  lot  of 
things  that  we  pretty  much  never 
cover.  We  tell  the  story  of  our 
communities  through  very  narrow, 
distorted  windows  —  meetings, 
elections,  or  fires  —  and  through 
too  few  sources  who  are  in  the 
paper  again  and  again.  We’ve  got  to 
broaden  our  scope.  Make  a  list  of 
all  the  places  in  town  you  never  go: 
a  city  bus,  the  hair  or  nail  salon,  the 
bowling  alley,  or  a  grocery  store.  Go 
there.  Find  new  stories  and  voices. 
You’ll  be  shocked  at  how  newsy, 
diverse,  and  revealing  it  is  to  cover 
life.  It’s  even  fun. 
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For  the  Middletown  (NY)  Times  Herald- 
Record,  the  first  redesign  (in  2002) 
was  aimed  at  changing  a  tabloid 
culture  at  the  paper  and  bringing  the 
content  and  design  into  alignment  with 
the  paper’s  market,  which  was  basical¬ 
ly  a  fairly  wealthy,  suburban  New  York 
City  outer  ring.  A  second  redesign  (in 
2008)  was  done  to  accommodate  a 
major  page  size  cutdown.  When  a 
second  major  cutdown  was  needed 
(in  2010),  we  had  to  rethink  the  design 
completely,  particularly  page  one.  On 
such  a  small  page,  tabloid  papers  risk 
looking  too  much  the  same.  Content 
suffers  if  vertical  or  horizontal  photos 
have  to  be  cropped  to  a  format.  To 
solve  the  problem,  we  provided  the 
paper  with  alternative,  reversed 
nameplates  that  still  had  impact  and 
preserved  the  brand  while  offering 
maximum  variety  and  editorial  options. 
“The  redesign  helped  focus  newsroom 
attention  on  how  the  reader  absorbs 
news  and  information  and  navigates  a 
page,”  said  Derek  Osenenko,  executive 
editor  of  the  paper.  “The  emphasis  on 
the  elements  of  design  that  draw  the 
reader  in  are  critical  principles  that  we 
keep  trying  to  reinforce.” 
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10  Common  Mistakes  Papers  Make 
When  They  Redesign 


1  Shrinking  or  squeezing  agate  or  body  type.  Nothing 
is  dumber  than  making  type  too  small,  too  tight,  or 
too  light.  It’s  not  how  much  you  publish;  it’s  how 
much  that  gets  read  that  counts.  Yet  papers  are  still 
shooting  down  pages  to  make  them  fit  smaller  web 
widths.  And  bad  text  type  is  a  very  common  problem. 

The  sad  reality  is  that  very  few  people  who  work  in  news¬ 
papers  today  have  any  idea  how  to  select  or  set  type. 


7Runover  pages  that  are  a  wall  of  type.  Papers  often 
take  their  very  best  stories  from  page  one  or  the 
Metro  cover  and  jump  them  to  tight,  gray  inside 
pages.  These  are  our  best  stories  and,  for  most  of  the 
reading  experience,  they  look  awful.  Photos,  breakouts, 
headlines,  and  white  space  get  left  out.  It’s 
really  dumb. 


Anchoring  a  column  or  “rail”  on  page  one  or  other 
section  fronts.  A  fixed  rail  on  any  cover  drastically 
limits  layout  and  design  options.  This  results  in  pages 
having  less  impact  and  giving  the  paper  a  day-to-day 
sameness  that  is  a  high  price  to  pay.  It’s  dull.  And  the 
content  of  the  “rail”  is  rarely  worth  the  space  it  takes  up. 

3  Web  promotions  in  the  top  boxes.  Putting  “refers” 
above  the  nameplate  saying  “Today  on  the  Web  ...  ” 
is  like  telling  readers  not  to  bother  to  buy  the  paper. 
Top-of-page  space  is  critical  for  selling  print  editions. 
That’s  not  where  you  talk  Web. 

4  No  sense  of  place.  Newspapers  should  not  be 
generic.  The  nameplate,  slogan,  fonts,  colors, 
and  imagery  should  all  b^  rooted  in  your  history, 
demographics,  and  location. 


Not  enough  prototyping.  The  worst  mistake  even 
professional  designers  make  is  not  doing  enough 
prototypes.  They  come  up  with  something  they  like 
and  stop  there.  Or  all  their  prototypes  are  simply  one  idea 
done  many  different  ways.  It’s  important  to  come  up  with 
an  idea  you  like,  then  throw  that  idea  away  and  come  up 
with  something  completely  different.  Each  time  you  have 
to  challenge  your  core  assumptions.  Once  you  have  sever¬ 
al  viable,  different  ideas  on  the  table,  then  you  can  spend 
time  refining,  combining,  and  deciding. 

9  Being  too  conservative.  Editors  and  publishers  are 
way  too  risk  adverse.  Get  out  of  your  comfort  zone. 
Typically,  the  most  angst  about  a  redesign  focuses 
on  changes  to  the  nameplate.  While  professional,  clear, 
and  consistent  branding  is  a  big  deal,  readers  express  lit¬ 
tle  concern  over  a  new  nameplate.  I’ve  changed  hundreds 
of  them,  and  it’s  very  rare  that  anyone  outside  the  news¬ 
room  reacts  at  all.  Editors  need  to  focus  more  concern  on 


For  smaller  papers,  a  redesign  can  con¬ 
note  a  new  level  of  professionalism  in 
addition  to  promoting  readership.  The 
Valley  Breeze  (R.I.),  a  free  weekly,  was 
expanding  and  investing  in  more  and 
better  content  than  ever  before  and 
wanted  to  convey  that  in  its  design. 

The  before  page  just  had  too  much 
information  crammeaonto  the  page  to 
the  point  where  nothing  was  standing 
out  except  the  large  nameplate.  In  the 
prototype  for  the  redesign,  the  focus  is 
on  content.  The  logo  is  smaller  but  in 
a  bolder  red,  while  cleaner,  bolder 
typography  and  more  white  space 
focuses  attention  on  the  content. 


5  Ignoring  the  Web.  While  big,  top-of-page  Web 
refers  are  nuts,  we  do  need  to  closely  associate  the 
credibility  of  our  print  editions  to  our  we'bsites.  The 
paper’s  URL  should  be  a  key  feature  in  the  nameplate. 
Web  and  print  editions  should  be  closely  co-branded, 
if  possible.  Print  should  promote  the  website,  and  the 
website  should  promote  and  feed  print. 


6  Not  enough  hierarchy.  As  pages  and  news  holes 
shrank,  headlines  got  smaller.  But  we  still  need 
impact  and  a  range  of  headline  sizes  on 
print  pages.  Some  things  are  more  important 
than  others,  which  has  to  be  reflected  in  how 
every  detail  is  displayed. 


what  matters  to  readers  and  stop  fretting  about  things 
that  will  be  forgotten  a  week  after  you  change  them. 


Dropping  publication  frequency.  Newspaper 
I  1  |''®3ding  is  a  habit  —  an  addiction  for  some.’ 

I  Take  two  days  away  from  me,  and  you  break 
the  habit.  Break  the  habit,  and  I’m  really  going  to  wonder 
why  I  buy  this  thing  in  the  first  place.  And  that  kind  of 
thinking  is  what  will  put  newspapers  out  of  business. 
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It’s  important  to  get  a  lot  of  ideas  on  the  table  in  every  phase  of  a  redesign  — 
to  explore  lots  of  options.  For  most  papers,  we  create  dozens  of  ideas  in  the 
early  phases  of  the  redesign.  Instead  of  imposing  our  ideas  on  the  newspaper, 
we  use  this  process  to  expand  the  thinking  of  the  newspaper’s  leadership  and 
to  draw  out  their  feelings,  goals,  and  concerns.  We’ve  done  as  many  as  180 
nameplates  and  typically  produce  at  least  30  to  40  before  starting  to  make  any 
decisions.  Most  editors  and  publishers  start  out  very  conservative  but  later  opt 
for  major  changes. 


Forget  All  the  Rules 
About  Headlines 

Newspaper  headline  style  has 
been  defined  by  a  long  list  of  rules 
that  have  become  a  barrier  to  read¬ 
ership.  Virtually  nothing  we  do 
with  headlines  is  good  for  readers. 
Most  headlines  fail  to  even  capture 
the  key  element  that  makes  the 
story  interesting.  The  vast  majority 
of  headlines  don’t  engage  readers 
or  tell  them  why  they  should  care. 

We  urge  our  clients  to  loosen 
their  ties.  Personal  pronouns  are 
fine.  Quotes?  No  problem. 

Ellipses?  Fine.  Skip  attribution  in 
headlines.  Have  more  fun.  Make 
it  about  me.  And  get  to  the  point 
faster! 

We  need  to  push  more  content 
into  the  biggest  head  (subheads  or 
decks  are  usually  the  better  head¬ 
line,  while  the  main  head  is  typically 
vague  or  dull).  Then  reach  deeper 
into  the  story  for  the  deck  or 
subhead  to  get  more  nuance  into 
display  type. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Rethink  Advertising 


The  only  thing  harder  than  changing  a  newsroom  is 
having  any  impact  on  the  advertising  department. 
Advertising  needs  design  and  training  help  for  all  the 
same  reasons  newsrooms  do.  Any  effort  to  redesign  or 
rethink  your  print  product  should  include  advertising,  too. 

I  often  judge  national  or  state  contests  that  include  adver¬ 
tising  categories.  And  even  the  winning  ads  are  sometimes 
disappointing.  And  I’m  seeing  the  best  they  have. 

A  majority  of  newspaper  print  ads  are  not  effective. 
Many  are  created  for  advertisers,  not  readers.  They  have 
weak  visuals  or  headlines.  They  lack  a  real  call  to  action. 
They  are  crammed  with  too  much  type,  which  drives  away 
readers.  ^ 

You  can^spot-tbe-WorsTdisplay  ads  easily  by  looking  for 
those  that  feature  the  company  name  at  the  top  or  in  the 
largest  type.  Everyone  knows  this  is  wrong,  butjwe  do  it 
anyway  because  the  advertiser  asks  for  it.  Doing  what  the 
advertiser  wants  is  dumb,  but  easy. 

We  too  often  take  orders  and  sell  space.  There  is  little 
brainstorming  about  local  ad  content  or  design.  There  are 
few  creative  campaigns.  We  are  still  selling  print  and  not 
a  diverse  range  of  advertising,  search,  and  marketing 
solutions. 

And  classifieds?  Can  we  make  the  type  any  smaller? 

Can  we  run  worse  house  ads  for  classifieds?  Can  we  have 
worse  ad  order  entry  systems?  Can  our  rates  be  more 


complex?  Ugh.  Virtually  every  classified  section  needs  a 
redesign. 

Most  ad  directors  know  all  this.  But,  like  their  newsroom 
counterparts,  they  struggle  to  actually  fix  the  problems. 

It’s  overwhelming.  But  we  have  to  confront  what  we  know 
is  wrong.  We  can’t  keep  taking  money  from  companies  to 
publish  ads  we  know  won’t  get  results.  We  can’t  keep  rais¬ 
ing  our  rates  and  leaving  the  vast  majority  of  smaller 
advertisers  behind. 

We’re  big  believers  in  self-service  advertising,  especially 
for  online  ads,  but  newspapers  have  to  be  the  experts^and 
teach  advertisers  how  to  create  ads  that  work.  We’ve  got 
to  shift  the  focus  from  ad  sales  to  helping  local  businesses 
grow  based  on  good  advice  and  a  range  of  solutions, 
including  lower-cost  on§s. 

Upgrade  your  ad  design  operations.  Create  more  and 
cheaper  advertising  and  marketing  options  for  local 
businesses  to  diversify  your  base.  Get  out  of  the  auto- 
homes-jobs  rut  and  build  new  pillars  of  revenue  (hint: 
try  food).  Explore  more  complex  ways  to  succeed, 
partnering  with  schools,  competitors,  businesses,  and 
charities.  Above  all,  remember  the  goal  is  to  find  ways 
to  solve  problems  for  buyers  and  sellers  and  to  connect 
people  who  want  to  do  business. 

There  is  plenty  of  new  revenue  out  there.  It’s  every¬ 
where.  Take  your  blinders  off,  and  you’ll  begin  to  find  it. 


Make  it  Fast 

We’ve  got  to  respect  readers’  time 
and  understand  the  way  they  take 
in  information.  Editors  tjpically 
responded  to  this  by  creating  sum¬ 
maries  of  news  on  page  one  or  two  — 
a  “quick  read”  —  which  was  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  failure.  These  summaries  were 
time-consuming  to  create,  took  up 
valuable  space,  and  were  often  not 
very  easy  to  read.  And  just  cutting 
the  length  of  stories  isn’t  really  fast, 
either. 

Both  news  summaries  and  story 
length  limits  were  just  ways  to  avoid 
making  harder  and  deeper  changes 
in  newsrooms.  Instead,  we  advocate 
making  the  entire  paper  fa.ster  to 
read.  Information  has  to  flow  off  the 
page.  We  focus  on  making  significant 
improvements  in  photos,  captions, 
headlines,  decks,  and  breakouts  — 
the  items  with  the  highest  readership 
that  are  often  done  poorly  and  at  the 
last  minute.  We  change  w  orkflows  to 
reflect  how  readers  absorb  informa¬ 
tion,  and  try  to  punch  up  more  cre¬ 
ative  WTiting  styles  as  well. 

Newsrooms  spend  way  too  much 
time  on  te.xt  w'hile  making  massive 
cuts  in  photos  and  on  the  copy  desk. 
But  if  the  headline  is  boring  —  and 
most  of  them  are  —  no  one  is  going 
to  read  paragraph  13  of  the  story. 

If  we  make  the  first  things  readers 
see  more  interesting,  and  if  papers 
convey  twice  as  much  information  as 
they  do  now,  people  will  come  aw  ay 
from  the  paper  feeling  like  the  paper 
has  more  and  better  content.  And 
they  will  read  more  stories. 

Training  is  Essential 

Our  staffs  are  now  underpaid, 
overworked,  and  discouraged.  They 
need  to  feel  something  is  moving  for¬ 
ward  and  that  we  care  about  them. 
Training  can  help  and  is  critical  to 
changing  behavior.  I’m  often  shocked 
when  people  at  newspapers  tell  me 
they  have  no  idea  how  to  use 
Photoshop  or  some  other  core  tool 
that  they  use  every  day.  As  our 
staffers  have  had  to  take  on  new 
chores,  they  are  often  assigned  tasks 
they  aren’t  comfortable  doing.  This 
can  result  in  a  huge  hit  to  both  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  morale. 

The  tough  thing  about  the  neces¬ 


One  thing  that  helps  in  engaging  readers  is  making  our  content  seem  more 
actionable.  Newspapers  tend  to  present  information  too  passively  and  fail  to 
convey  how  useful  and  productive  newspapers  can  be.  Feature  stories  in  these 
examples  from  The  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise  carry  labels  identifying  stories  as 
things  people  can  do,  learn,  or  see.  It  was  combined  with  an  outstanding 
marketing  campaign  that  asked,  “Can  a  newspaper  save  you  time?”,  “Can  a 
newspaper  help  you  stay  healthy?”  and  “Can  a  newspaper  help  you  get 
organized?”  Of  course,  the  answer  is  “Yes!”  but  newspapers  have  consistently 
failed  to  market  or  showcase  their  utility  or  value. 


sary  training  is  that  it  has  to  moti¬ 
vate  people  to  change  and  do  better. 
Everv'one  is  working  hard,  and  it’s 
difficult  to  hear  that  what  we’re 
doing  isn’t  enough.  Or  that  it  isn’t 
good.  Our  early  sessions  with  most 
newsrooms  are  pretty  tough.  But  if 
you  give  newsrooms  the  direction 
and  coaching  they  need  to  write  bet¬ 
ter  headlines,  improve  photo  con¬ 
tent,  and  diversify  coverage  and  writ¬ 
ing  sfyies,  most  staffers  will  step  up 
to  the  challenge. 

Training  is  so  essential  that  w'e 
won’t  do  any  project  without  exten¬ 
sive  training  for  the  staff.  You 
shouldn’t  either.  Everything  you 
undertake  probably  requires  train¬ 
ing.  And  you  usually  skip  that  part. 

Is  it  any  wonder  we’re  so  troubled? 

Changing  these  kinds  of  cultural 
norms  at  your  paper  is  a  difficult  chal¬ 
lenge.  And  these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
issues  we  try^  to  tackle  with  every'  news¬ 
room.  But  it  can  be  done. 

It’s  ok  if  it  takes  a  while  and  if  you 
have  to  take  baby  steps.  But  you  have 
to  keep  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
Readership  and  circulation  can  grow. 


But  nothing  is  going  to  happen  if  we 
don’t  confront  head-on  the  way  we 
do  things  in  the  new'sroom.  If  we 
don’t  change  how  our  staffs  behave 
and  what  they  value,  our  papers 
won’t  change  either.  And  any  other 
products  we  create  will  likely  miss 
the  mark.  j 


Bill  Ostenclorf  is  CEO  and founder  of 
Creative  Circle  Media  Solutions, 
u'hich  leads  consulting,  training,  out¬ 
sourcing,  and  redesign  projects  for 
newspapers.  Bill  has  managed  more 
than  500  redesigns  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  websites  and  has  led 
hundreds  of  seminars  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  in  42  countries.  He 
was  also  a  neivsroom  editor  for  more 
than  20  years.  But  he's  not  just  about 
print.  Creative  Circle  also  creates 
unique  CMS,  social  networking,  and 
other  software  solutions,  including 
low-cost,  self-service  advertising.  The 
firm  hosts  websites  for  dozens  of 
media  companies,  including  TV  sta¬ 
tions  and  individual  entrepreneurs. 
Bill  can  be  reached  at  bill@creative- 
circlemedia.com  or  (401)  455-1555. 
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ROI  Rules: 


Either  Maintain 
Presses  or 
Get  Out  of  the 
Printing  Business 

By  Mark  Vruno 


I 
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The  operative  word  in  many  newspaper 
pressrooms  these  days  is  procrastinate: 
put  off  buying  new  presses  until  the 
economy  —  and  the  industry  —  recovers. 
In  other  words,  get  everything  you  can 
out  of  what  you  have,  and  then  some. 


Ergonomic  design  allows  the  quick  and  easy  changing  of  the  ink  ducts  at  the  KBA  Colora. 


But  squeezing  too  hard  can  backfire,  so  proceed 

with  caution.  Jeff"  Tilley,  production  maintenance 
manager  at  the  Rockford  (IL)  Register  Star  said 
proper  web  tension  is  critical.  “You  can  tear  up 
motors  if  you’re  not  careful,”  Tilley  said.  “You  need 
a  pressroom  manager  who  doesn’t  abuse  the  systems.” 

In  a  cost-cutting  business  environment  where  ROI  is  king, 
how  do  you  maximize  your  return  on  a  multimillion-dollar 
printing  press  investment?  By  taking  preventative  steps,  you 
can  avoid  costly  repairs  (see  box  page  48).  On  the  Register 
Star’s  five-year-old  KBA  Colora,  routine  maintenance  includes 
changing  ink  trays  and  blankets,  Tilley  said,  based  on  the 
quality  of  the  tower  press’  output.  “Maintenance  on  spray 
bars  is  typical,  too,”  he  added. 

In  mid-2005,  the  Gannett-owned  paper  selected  the  double¬ 
width  Colora  to  replace  a  nearly  40-year-old  press.  The  new 


technology  significantly  increased  production 
speed,  more  than  tripled  color  capacity,  and  allowed 
two  separate  jobs  to  be  printed  at  the  same  time  — 
all  while  offering  variable  web  width  via  an  out¬ 
board  former  arrangement. 

When  they  invest  in  a  press  like  that,  newspaper 
publishers  have  come  to  expect  stellar  service  from 
manufacturers  for  their  new  machine,  all  its  compo¬ 
nents,  and  the  entire  printing  process.  Today,  this 
increasingly  means  not  only  a  well-functioning  press 
but  also  quick,  reliable  service,  compliant  system 
components  for  a  stable  printing  process,  seamless 
pressroom  networking,  and  results-oriented  consul¬ 
tation.  Under  the  manroland  PrintValue  umbrella, 
for  instance,  PrintServices  provides  options  for  users 
to  upgrade  equipment;  sign  up  for  maintenance/ser- 
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The  console  for  the  KBA  Colora  incorporates  cutting-edge  technology  to  facilitate  operation. 


\ice  contracts;  optimize  parts  inventory  and  delivery- 
options;  get  operator,  mechanical,  and  electrical  training; 
and  evaluate  performance  optimization  in  all  aspects  of 
the  operation.  Even  process  analysis,  mechanical  audits, 
and  technical  benchmarking  are  offered. 

KBA’s  Service  Select  program  is  a  comprehensive  line 
of  customized  products  designed  to  ma.\imize  press 
productivity  and  profitability.  KBA  says  it  will  customize 
a  program  that  meets  the  e.xact  needs  and  budget  of  each 
and  every-  customer  —  from  one-time  press  relocation  to 
regularly  scheduled  ongoing  support. 

In  northwestern  Illinois,  Tilley  and  colleague  Dave 
Wright,  Register  Star  maintenance  supervisor,  rely  on 
automated  softw-are  to  tell  them  when  scheduled 
maintenance  is  due  based  on  running  hours.  KBA 
partners  with  Germany-based  EAE  (Ewert  Ahrensburg 
Electronic  GmbH),  a  leading  supplier  of  controls, 
automation  solutions,  and  software  for  newspaper 
printers.  LMS  (Logistic  Maintenance  System),  ElAE’s 
database-assisted  maintenance  tool,  interfaces  with  the 
Colora  to  monitor,  say,  w-hen  it  s  time  to  check  ball  rollers 
and  bearings,  or  to  change  the  oil  in  its  print  towers  after 
so  many  thousands  of  hours.  It  tracks  daily  and  w-eekly 
running  maintenance  as  well  as  technical  maintenance 
for  breakdowns. 

There  are  high-tech  remote  services,  too,  such  as 
Telepresence  from  manroland,  which  offer  real-time 
diagnostic  support,  24/7.  At  the  Register  Star,  vendors 
are  linked  in,  thanks  to  a  pair  of  VPN  (virtual  private 


network)  connections.  This  allows  KBA  and  EAE 
troubleshooters  to  “look  at  our  drive  control  systems  and 
any  aspect  of  the  press  from  their  laptops  or  computers 
via  the  Internet,”  Tilley  said. 

If  the  press  breaks  down,  there’s  also  an  emergency 
modem  line  to  KBA  engineers  in  Germany.  “The  shaftless 
technology  is  complex,”  Tilley  added,  “and  we  are  wary  of 
[too  much]  idle  downtime.” 

Peripheral  Equipment  Can  Help 

whether  automated  inserting  systems  from  K&M 
Newspaper  Services;  Intelligent  Register  Systems  from 
QI  Press  Controls;  or  web  tension  measurement,  tension 
display,  and  automatic  tension  control  products  from 
Dover  Flexo  Electronics,  there  are  a  host  of  products  out 
there  that  can  make  presses  run  better.  Designed  for 
newspaper  and  semi-commercial,  single-width  newspa¬ 
per  and  coldset  web  offset  presses,  Baldwin  Technology’s 
Towerclean  system  applies  a  low-VOC  washing  agent  to 
the  paper  and  then  uses  the  web  to  clean  the  blanket. 
Jetstream,  another  innovative  Baldwin  product, 
incorporates  aerodynamic  suction  for  the  contact-less 
removal  of  dust,  fibers,  and  debris  from  the  web  before 
it  enters  the  first  printing  unit. 

While  big  new  press  sales  are  occurring,  massive 
reinvestment  seems  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  g 
rule  in  this  economy.  In  three  Canadian  plants,  ,, 

Transcontinental  began  printing  The  Globe  ^  Mail  last  > 
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“The  struggle  to  remain  competitive  is  an  ongoing 
issue  for  all  printers,  especially  as  equipment  ages 
and  maintenance  takes  a  larger  slice  of  day-to-day 
production  time  and  cost,”  said  David  Muncaster, 
commercial  director  at  Goss  International.  “It  can  be 
very  difficult  to  identify  when  that  slice  has  become 
too  large,  and  it’s  time  to  take  action.”  To  help,  this 
past  October,  Goss  launched  a  new  upgrade  program 
focused  on  extending  the  competitive  life  span  of 
installed  newspaper  presses  through  enhanced  reel- 
stand  performance. 

The  RTP  Upgrade  program  for  double-width 
CT45/50  reelstands  is  a  package  of  hardware  and 
software  enhancements  designed  to  provide  the  lat- 


Enhanced 
Pei'formance: 
Upgrades  Optimize 
Presses 


The  optimized  geometry  of  the  inking  units  on  the  Commander  CT  reduces  capabilities  with  improved  efficiency  and  produc- 

response  time,  dot  gain  and  ink  mist  while  enhancing  image  quality  on  tivity.  It  solves  a  range  of  issues  associated  with  older 


solids  and  image  stability  where  ink  take-up  is  low. 


reelstand  technology,  including  reduced  control  of 


web  tension,  complex  maintenance,  and  aging  com- 


October  on  its  four  triple-wide  KBA  Commander  CT 
web  presses,  which  feature  16  total  towers,  four  single 
and  two  double  folders,  and  six  heatset  dryers.  And  The 
New  York  Daily  News,  of  course,  also  has  a  trio  of 
Commander  CT  sections  that  have  enabled  color  print¬ 
ing  on  every  page  over  the  past  year. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  printing  press  manu¬ 
facturers  are  reeling,  because  most  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  other  printers  aren’t  making  heavy-iron  capital 
equipment  investments.  (On  the  sheetfed  side, 
Heidelberg  and  Komori  didn’t  exhibit  at  the  annual 
GRAPH  EXPO  tradeshow  last  October.)  Instead,  pro¬ 
duction  heads  are  trying  to  get  the  most  out  of  what 
they  already  have  on  pressroom  floors,  making  suppliers 
more  focused  than  ever  on  other  revenue  streams,  such 
as  OEM  parts  and  service. 

Challenging  times  sometimes  yield  intriguing 
1  alliances,  too,  as  rivals  become  partners.  It  is  interesting, 
5  for  example,  that  manroland  is  joining  forces  with  Oce 
\  to  get  into  the  digital  game.  Late  last  year,  the  two  com- 
0  panies  said  they  will  work  together  to  develop  a  line  of 
-  digital  printing  systems,  including  hardware,  software, 

3  consulting,  service,  and  consumables.  Available  later  this 
“  year,  these  systems  will  combine  data  management,  digi- 
“  tal  and  offset  printing,  and  post-press  processing. 

0  The  increasing  cost  of  newsprint  is  forcing  more  newspa- 
i  pers  to  reduce  their  widths  to  save  money.  Phoenix-based 
H  Masthead  International  is  one  niche  firm  specializing  in 
.3  press  installation  and  reconfiguration,  including  web- 


ponents  that  may  be  difficult  to  replace.  Features 
include  an  integrated  controls  system  supported  by 
the  latest  generation  of  digital  drives,  encoders, 
valves,  and  sensors.  Together,  these  components  pro¬ 
vide  finer  control  and  improved  repeatability  via  a 
user-friendly  interface. 

“Upgrading  reelstands  can  be  a  simple  and  very 
cost-effective  way  of  extending  the  competitive  life  of 
a  press,”  Muncaster  said.  “Problems  associated  with 
maintaining  and  replacing  older  systems  can  have  a 
significant  effect  on  productivity.  With  this  upgrade,  all 
the  problems  associated  with  older  components  have 
been  resolved  through  replacement  with  industry- 
standard  ‘off-the-shelf  components.  At  the  same  time, 
we  can  provide  enhanced  control  and  vastly  improved 
maintenance  and  diagnostic  functions.” 

KBA,  too,  recently  introduced  its  Service  Select  Press 
Upgrade  program  featuring  new  innovations  that  can 
be  added  to  existing  presses  to  ensure  competitive¬ 
ness.  These  press  upgrades  include: 

•  Densitronic  S;  a  complete  density  and  spectral 
color  control  system 

•  CIP  Link;  automatic  transfer  of  prepress  data  for 
presetting  the  press 

•  Logotronic  Professional:  a  complete  press  and 
plant  management  information  system 

•  Automatic  press  systems:  such  as  improved 
wash-up,  faster  plate  mounting,  and  computerized 
maintenance  programs 
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5  Steps  to  Older 


Press  Maintenance 


While  scheduled  maintenance  can  forestall  major 
breakdowns,  demands  for  keeping  production 
online  —  especially  during  peak  periods  —  find 
pressroom  managers  pressured  to  put  off  mainte¬ 
nance  until  later.  But  when  “later”  arrives,  that  kind 
of  procrastination  can  devastate  the  bottom  line. 
Putting  off  regular  preventive  maintenance  can  lead 
not  only  to  major  breakdowns  and  days  of  idle 
downtime,  but  a  gradual  degradation  of  quality  and 
efficiency  to  boot.  The  flip  side  is  that  regular  main¬ 
tenance  makes  downtime  more  predictable. 

What  if  your  presses  are  older  —  say,  early  1990s 
vintage  —  and  they’ve  been  seriously  neglected?  “I 
have  no  time  to  analyze  each  single  component ... 
to  estimate  times  for  changing  oil  and  regreasing,” 
lamented  a  pressman  in  an  online  forum.  “I  still 
have  the  owner  manuals  ...  but  I  can’t  trust  them 
because  of  the  age  of  the  machines  and  the  bad 
history  of  maintenance.”  At  the  very  least,  if  he’s 


width  reductions  and  broadsheet-to-tabloid  conversions. 

Some  newspapers,  meanwhile,  have  opted  to  get  out 
of  the  printing  business.  Outsourcing  continues  as  many 
publishers  deem  equipment  upgrades  to  be  too  expen¬ 
sive  of  a  proposition.  For  some,  even  the  associated  costs 
of  continuing  to  run  and  maintain  existing  presses  and 
affiliated  machinery  is  too  much  of  a  bottom-line  bur¬ 
den.  One  of  the  latest  victims  of  this  trend  is  the  Nashua 
Telegraph,  a  small  New  Hampshire  daily.  After  178  years 
of  self-publication,  it  eliminated  40  press  and  mailroom 
jobs  earlier  this  month  when  production  shifted  to 
Seacoast  Media  Group  {The  Portsmouth  Herald) 

Jan.  2.  Approximately  20,000  copies  of  The  Telegraph 
are  printed  daily,  and  the  Sundap  Telegraph  has  a  press 
run  of  about  27,000.  Its  26-year-old  printing  press 
wasn’t  suited  for  the  type  of  commercial  printing  — 
tabloid  formats  and  glossy  finishes  —  that  other 
publishers  seek,  said  publisher  Terry  Williams.  The 
press  ran  well  and  suited  the  printing  of  newspapers, 
but  not  monthly  publications,  he  noted,  adding  that 
the  company  faced  “significant”  capital  costs  associated 
with  the  conveyer  system  feeding  the  main  inserter. 


not  checking  this  handful  of  items  on  a  weekly 
basis,  he  could  be  asking  for  trouble: 

1.  Relubricate  grippers,  transfer,  and  impression 
cylinders,  all  cam  followers,  delivery  grippers, 
and  all  points  noted  in  operators’  manuals. 

2.  Clean  all  filters  and  pumps;  spray  the  main 
motors. 

3.  Rejuvenate  all  rollers,  and  check  the  form  roller 
nips. 

4.  Drain  and  flush  all  water  tanks,  if  needed. 

5.  Inspect  all  blankets  and  transfer  covers. 


Combating  Idle  Press  Time 

At  the  Register  Star,  Wright  said  that  EAE’s  LMS 
software  also  is  used  for  parts  inventory  in  his  plant. 

“Part  of  our  disaster  recovery  is  having  the  right  amount 
of  parts  on  the  shelves,”  said  Wright,  who  admits  to  expe¬ 
riencing  sticker  shock  when  his  Colora  came  off  warranty 
six  months  ago.  “A  press  is  only  as  good  as  what  you  put 
in  it,”  he  added.  “It  takes  work,  and  it  takes  maintenance, 
and  it  takes  money  to  keep  it  running  [well].” 

Markus  Rail,  PhD,  a  manroland  board  member  and 


f 
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Press  Maintenance 


to  be  careful.”  Some  are  larger  and 
more  reputable,  such  as  Independent 
Graphic  Services  Inc.  (IGS),  which 
specializes  in  manroland  products. 

Prince  said  he  knows  of  a  web-off¬ 
set  printer  who  “got  900  million  good 
impressions  from  one  press.”  So  who 
says  maintenance  costs  too  much? 

In  the  long  run,  it  pays.  a 

Mark  Vruno,  a  business  writer  report¬ 


ing  on  the  North  American  printing 
industry  for  more  than  20  years, 
moderated  a  ‘"Case  Study  Theatre”  at 
November’s  PrintWorld  show  in 
Toronto.  Vruno  also  wets  the  lead 
writer  for  the  GRAPH  EXPO  2010 
Show  Daily  and  is  the  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Graphic  Arts  Monthly 
magazine.  Follow  him  at  http://twit- 
ter.eom/MarkV_Chicago  and  e-mail 
him  at  markvmail@comcast.net. 
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physicist,  agrees:  “It’s  always  about 
money.  High  press  reliability  and 
preventing  problems  are  essential 
for  a  profitable  printing  company.” 

“Press  manufacturers  are  a  great 
resource,  and  we  respect  their 
opinion  and  equipment,”  Tilley 
said.  “But  in  the  end,  it’s  our  press, 
and  we  need  to  do  what  we  have 
to  do  to  keep  it  running  at  optimal 
quality.” 

Given  the  still  sluggish  economy 
and  aging  equipment,  prepaid 
maintenance  programs  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  popular  among  printers, 
where  they  can  purchase  a  given 
number  of  support  hours  upfront 
on  a  monthly  or  annual  basis.  Goss 
and  KBA,  among  others,  offer  such 
programs. 

To  save  even  more  money,  some 
printers  shy  away  from  using  facto¬ 
ry-trained  technicians  and  lean  on 
third-party  providers.  This  can  be 
good  or  bad,  warns  longtime  print 
industry  consultant  Ray  Prince. 
Before  using  third-party  vendors, 
find  out  whether  their  work  is  war- 
rantied  and  if  they  carry  insurance. 
“Some  of  these  non-factory  press 
mechanics  were  victims  of 
downsizing,”  Prince  said,  “but 
others  may  have  been  fired  for 
incompetence.  So  you  really  need 
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Go  An^here  Phone 

TerreStar  GENUS  Satellite  Phone 


MORE  INFO:  TerreStar;  1-877-878-2701;  terrestar.com/consumer 


Smart  &Sm^ 

Livescribe  Echo  Pen 

$170 

Can't  read  your  own  notes?  No  need  to  worry  as  long  as  you 
have  the  Livescribe  Echo  Pen.  This  smart  pen  does  more  than 
write;  it  also  records  audio.  If  you  write  on  the  special  paper  that 
comes  with  it,  you  can  tap  the  pen  on  any  word  in  your  notes, 
and  it  plays  back  what  you  heard  when  you  wrote  it.  Or  you  can 
plug  it  into  a  computer  and  you’ll  see  your  handwriting  appear 
on  the  screen  as  the  audio  plays  back.  Available  with  4GB  or 
8GB  ($200),  and  400  or  800  hours  respectively,  of  storage. 


New 

Products 


$799-$1,150  (depending  on  channel/partner) 

Journalists  have  to  go  where  the  news  is,  which  is 
where  the  TerreStar  GENUS  Satellite  phone 
comes  in.  Using  the  power  of  communications 
satellite  TerreStar-1,  the  phone  is  guaranteed  to 
get  reception  anywhere  you  can  see  the  south¬ 
ern  sky.  TerreStar  GENUS  is  a  GSM/HSPA 
Windows  Mobile  6.5  smartphone  for  AT&T,  and 
features  Bluetooth,  WiFi,  GPS,  a  2  megapixel  camera, 
camcorder  format  (H.263  simple  profile),  video  and 
audio  playback  features,  and  digital  voice  recording. 


MORE  INFO:  Livescribe;  1-877-727-4239;  livescribe.com 


High-Five  This  Wi-Fi  Wonder 


MiFi“  2372 


$149 

Out  in  the  field,  you  can’t  always  find  a  wireless  location,  that  is  unless  you  have 
the  AT&T  Mobile  Hotspot  MiFi  2372  in  your  pocket.  Made  by  Novatel  Wireless,  Inc., 
this  device  plugs  into  your  laptop  and  gets  you  a  homepage  and  wireless  access 
to  the  Internet  from  virtually  anywhere  with  the  push  of  a  button.  The  2372  is 
offered  through  AT&T  and  offers  widget  and  application  support.  It  has  expand¬ 
able  storage  up  to  32GB,  and  connects  up  to  five  devices  including  cameras. 


MORE  INFO:  AT&T;  1-888-333-6651;  att.com/mobilehotspot 
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Flippin’ Fabulous 

Dell  Inspiron  Duo 

$549 

You  want  a  laptop,  no  a  tablet,  no  a  laptop...  You  don’t  have  to  choose 
anymore,  because  you  can  have  both  with  the  new  Dell  Inspiron  Duo. 
The  10.1-inch  tablet/netbook  hybrid  boasts  a  dual-core  Atom  N550 
CPU,  Windows  7  Home  Premium  operating  system,  and  lets  you  go 
from  touch  to  type  with  a  flip-hinge  design.  The  Duo  has  an  integrated 
1.3MP  Webcam  and  digital  microphone,  two  USB  2.0  ports,  a  head¬ 
phone  port,  and  an  Intel*  AtomTM  N550  dual  core  processor  (1.5GHz). 


MORE  INFO:  Dell;  1-800-999-3355;  dell.com/inspironduo 
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CLOSE  OUT 

SALE 


•89 

44%  Discount 

$71  savings  from  regular  price 

While  Supplies  Last 


For  decades,  marketers  have 
used  the  E&P  Market  Guide  as 
a  planning  tool,  relying  on  the 
rich  demographic  and  econom¬ 
ic  tables  to  prepare  remarkably 
accurate  annual  projections. 
Now  in  its  86th  printing,  the 
2010  E&P  Market  Guide  is 
better  than  ever!  With  newly 
updated  data  throughout  the 
book,  and  carefully  constructed 
forecasts  based  on  more  than 
90  individual  variables  drawn 
from  Department  of  Commerce 
data  and  reports  from  city 
chambers  of  commerce  from 
across  the  country,  the  2010 
edition  of  this  indispensable 
tool  is  a  must-have  for 
marketers  in  all  industries. 

The  "Better  Living  Index,"  a 
relocation  guide,  includes  new 
ranking  tables  that  compare 
costs  of  living  information, 
crime  data,  and  education 
by  city. 


86»> 

MARKET 

GUIDE 


•  OuaNty  o(  Ute  Data 

•  Latest  Cenaus  Data 

•  Exdusive  Economic 
and  Demographic 
Proiections  tor  2010 


PLUS... Critical  market  data 
for  more  than  1 ,600  cities  and 
all  3,096  US  counties  and 
descriptions  of  all  MSA  and 
ndn-MSA  markets. 

EXCLUSIVE  MARKET 
RANKING  TABLES 

Exclusive  year-end  projections 
tell  how  every  MSA  and  the 
top  250  counties  and  cities 
with  daily  newspapers  will 
stack  up  by  year-end.  Includes 
population,  disposable 
income,  personal/household 
income,  and  total  retail  sales 
by  category. 

A  SPECIAL  SECTION 
FOR  RETAIL  SALES  AND 
FORECASTS  WITH 
STATE-BY-STATE  DATA, 
CANADIAN  MARKET  DATA 
...  and  COMPREHENSIVE 
MAPS  for  MSAs,  CMAs, 
and  all  cities  where  a  daily 
newspaper  is  published. 


Go  to  www.mediainfo.com/nnarketguicle 


For  faster  service  call  888.732.7323  or  949.660.6150  (OUTSIDE  U.S.) 

Or  send  order  with  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Directories,  P.O.  Box  25859,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92799 
www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 
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Main  Street  Connect,  a  community  news 
company  with  national  headquarters  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Carl  Lavin  as  its  new 
managing  editor.  Until  September  2010, 
Lavin  was  managing  editor  of  Forbes.com. 


Shira  Ovide  was  named  lead  writer  I 

for  Deal  Journal  and  mergers  and 
acquisitions  reporter  at  The  Wall  \ 

Street  Journal.  She  previously  covered  [ 
the  media  industr>'  and  blogged  for  1 

Digits.  ! 


Scott  McFetridge, 
Associated  Press 
news  editor  for  |  i 

Iowa  and  leader  of  |  i 

the  global  food  and  j  1 

agriculture  beat  !  j 

team,  has  been  !  j 

promoted  to  news  I 

editor  for  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

i 

The  New  York  Times  hired  Eveljm  ; 

Rusli  as  a  blogger  for  DealBook  and 
reporter  for  Business  Day  and  the 
print  DealBook  section.  She  previously  | 
was  a  reporter  for  TechCrunch  and  j 
anchor  for  TechCrunch  'FV  since  j 

March  2010.  ! 


Patrick  O’Connor  joins  The  Wall 
Street  .Journal  Wemhinff-on  bureau  as 
chief  Washington  Wire  blogger. 
O’Connor  also  writes  more  broadly 
about  politics  and  will  report  to 
national  politics  editor  Aaron  Zitner. 

Jim  Bernard  has 

been  named  senior 
\ice  president  for 
digital  at  the 
Minnesota  Star 
Tribune.  Bernard 
was  most 
recently  general 
manager  of  MarketWatch.com,  the 
national  financial  website  where,  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure,  site  traffic  increased  35 
percent  and  search  traffic  doubled. 
MarketWatch  is  a  division  of  the  Dow' 
Jones  Digital  Network. 

Anthony  Ramirez  has  joined  the  Las 
Vef;as  Sun  as  an  education  reporter. 

Joel  Engelhardt 

was  promoted  to 
investigative  team 
editor  at  The  Palm 
Beach  Post.  He 
joined  the  paper  in 
1992,  and  most 
recently  served  as 
an  editorial  w  riter  since  2003. 

Caralyn  Campbell  has  been  named 
travel  editor  at  The  Vancouver  Sun. 


She  is  also  travel  editor  for  the  paper’s 
sister  tabloid  publication.  The  Province. 
The  Sun  has  been  publishing  since  1886 
and  shares  offices  with  The  Province, 
though  the  papers  maintain  largely  sepa¬ 
rate  newsrooms. 

Tom  Knox  has 
joined  The  News- 
.Journal  in 
Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  as  a  business 
reporter.  He  is 
responsible  for 
coverage  of  bank¬ 
ing,  insurance, 
retail,  automotive,  and  personal  finance. 


Mary  ValHs  has 
joined  the  Toronto  \ 

Star  as  a  contribut-  j 

ing  city  editor  and  1 1 

columni.st.  She  | 

comes  from  the 
National  Post, 
where  she  served  as 
!  morning  news  editor.  Before  that,  she  j  j 
j  was  a  metro  reporter.  [  i 

!  li 

I  The  New  York  Times  announced  I  j 

]  changes  that  will  take  effect  Jan.  1,  ' ! 

i  2011.  Jim  Roberts  will  begin  serv-  j  j 
!  ing  as  assistant  managing  editor  for  1 1 
!  news.  Fiona  Spruill  will  begin  serv-  j ' 
i  ing  as  editor  for  emerging  plat-  [ ! 

i  forms.  I 


,The  Frontline  Club  has  named  The 
Times  (London)  Afghanistan 
correspondent  Jerome  Starkey  as 
winner  of  its  annual  excellence  in 
journalism  award.  Starkey,  who  is 
based  in  Afghanistan,  has  reported 
extensively  on  civilian  casualties 
during  the  Afghanistan  War.  His 
coverage  of  a  raid  in  February  this 
year,  in  which  five  civilians  were 
killed,  prompted  a  U.S.  military 
commander  to  visit  the  victims' 
families.  The  award  was  presented 
at  the  Frontline  Club  on  Nov.  25. 


GayTalese, 
the  author  of 
acclaimed 
books  and 
articles  on 
topics  as 
varied  as  the 
Mafia,  sports, 
^qimigration, 
the  sexual  rev¬ 


olution,  The  New  York  Times,  and 


Frank  Sinatra,  is  the  2010  recipi¬ 


ent  of  the  Illinois  Prize  for  Lifetime 


Achievement  in  Journalism. 
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The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
announced  Elizabeth  Aguilera  joined 
the  paper  as  a  news  staff  w  riter.  She 
comes  from  the  Denver  Post  where 
she  served  as  a  reporter. 

Juana  Summers  has  joined  POLITI¬ 
CO  as  a  staff' writer  covering  the  2012 
elections. 


Jordan  Fenster  has 
joined  the  New 
Haven  Register  as  an 
entertainment  edi¬ 
tor.  Fenster  was  pre¬ 
viously  on  staff’  with 
The  Register  Citizen 
in  Torrington,  Conn. 

Jeff  Rosen  has  joined  The  Kansas  City 
Star  as  sports  editor.  He  was  previous¬ 
ly  deputy  sports  editor  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Sarah  Portlock  has  been  hired  by  The 
Star-Ledger  as  its  real  estate  reporter. 
She  covers  residential  and  commercial 
stories  across  New  Jersey.  She  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  an  intern  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Houston. 

Investigative 
reporter  Murray 
Weiss  has  defected 
from  The 

Washington  Post  to 
join  hyperlocal 
news  site 
DNAinfo.com 

Kara  Scannell  is  set  to  join  the 
Financial  Times  as  a  reporter  covering 
white  collar  crime.  She  previously  cov¬ 
ered  the  Securities  and  E.xchange 
Commission  as  a  reporter  at  The  Wall 
Street  Journal s  Washington  bureau. 

POLITICO  has 
hired  Philip 
Ewing  as  a  staff’ 
writer.  He  most 
recently  served  as 
a  staff’ writer  for 
the  Navy  Times. 

Brenda  Cronin  has  been  named  eco¬ 
nomic  news  editor  at  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  She  previously  served  as  a 
i  news  editor  for  international  news. 

Lisa  Sibley  rejoined  the  Silicon 
Valley/San  Jo.se  Business  Journal  as 


TeUDE/VENDORS 


Depog,  headed  by  Miguel 
Mendes  in  Sao  Marcos,  Portugal, 
has  been  selected  by  TENSOR 
GROUP  Inc.  as  the  new  sales 
representative  in  Spain  and 
Portugal^  Depog,  founded  in 
1982,  has  supplied  auxiliary 
printing  equipment  to  some  of 
the  largest  print  firms  in  Portugal. 
The  Depog  appointment  is  the 
latest  in  TENSOR’S  move  to 
expand  its  representation  globally. 


LawTence  Robinson  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  director  of 
Agfa  Graphics,  Canada.  He  replaces 
Ruben  Silva,  who  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president  of  sales  and 
service  at  Agfa  Graphics,  North 
America.  Robinson  held  the  district 
business  manager  post,  where  he 
was  responsible  for  sales  manage¬ 
ment  of  Agfa’s  integrated  prepress 
solutions  and  :Dotrix  Modular 
industrial  inkjet  press. 


a  reporter  covering  technology,  including 
clean  technology  and  biotechnology'.  She 
originally  left  the  publication  in  May 
2009  to  serve  as  research  analyst  and 
reporter  for  Cleantech. 

Karl  Hamanaka  has  joined  the  Orange 
County  (Calif.)  Business  Journal  as  a 
staff’ reporter.  She  covers  topics  relating 
to  media,  marketing,  apparel,  hotel 
developers  and  owmers,  law  and  account¬ 
ing.  Hamanaka  was  previously  a  reporter 
for  The  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  brought  on 
reporter  Jean  Eaglesham  to  cover  Wall 
Street  regulation  and  enforcement.  She 
comes  to  the  publication  from  the 
Financial  Times,  where  she  most  recent¬ 
ly  served  as  a  regulatory  correspondent 
in  the  New  York  bureau. 

Howard  Griffin,  vice 
president 

of  national  advertising 
for  Philadelphia  Media 
Network,  Inc.,  the  par¬ 
ent  company  of  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  philly.com,  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  The  News 
Journal  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Prior  to 
joining  Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.  in 
2003  as  v’ice  president  of  display  adver¬ 
tising,  Griffin  held  executive  advertising 
an'l  marketing  positions  with  such  media 
organizations  as  the  Journal  Register  Co. 
in  Trenton,  N.J.;  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency  (JOA);  Chicago  Sun-Time.s;  and 
The  Orange  County  (Calif)  Register. 

The  Washington  Po.st  has  hired  Jennifer 
Rubin,  previously  with  Commentary 


magazine,  to  launch  a  new  blog  that 
“will  prov'ide  critical  news  coverage 
and  commentary,  with  an  exacting  eye 
on  conservative  policy-making  and 
Republican  campaigns,  pundits,  and 
politicians.” 


Lee  Wolverton 

joined  the  Amarillo 
(Texas)  Globe-News. 
He  previously  served 
as  managing  editor  of 
The  News  Virginian 
in  Wavnesboro,  Va. 


Douglas  Hayes  was  named  associate 
publisher  of  The  Gazette  in  Prince 
George’s  County,  Md.  Mona  Bass  also 
joined  the  newspaper  company  as 
director  of  classified  advertising  for  all 
Gazette  papers  in  Prince  George’s, 
Montgomery,  and  Frederick  counties. 

Mary  Duan  has  joined  Monterey 
County  (Calif)  Weekly  as  editor.  Duan 
is  a  veteran  journalist  with  20  years  of 
experience,  most  recently  as  a  clean 
tech  and  energy  reporter  at  the  San 
Jose  Business  Journal. 

The  Bay  Citizen, 
serving  the  San 
Francisco  Bay 
Area,  has  brought 
on  Jennifer 
Gollan  as  a  poli¬ 
tics  and  education 
staff  w'riter.  She 
joins  the  organization  from  the  South 
Florida  Sun  Sentinel. 

Stephens  Media  announced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Vikas  Khorana  to  the  cor- 
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porate  position  of  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology’  &  digital  media. 
Khorana  prev'iously  held  the  position 
of  director  of  information  technology 
for  Stephens  Media’s  Las  Vegas 
Rei'ieu'-Joumal  and  has  been  with  the 
company  for  11  years. 

The  Boston  Globe  has  added  Billy 
Baker  as  a  metro  reporter.  He  joins 
the  paper  from  the  Danville  (Va.) 
Register  and  Bee,  where  he  was  a  city 
reporter.  Also  Joining  The  Globe  as  a 
metro  reporter  is  Akilah  Johnson, 
previously  of  the  South  Florida  Sun 
Sentinel. 


Torstar  Corp. 
announced  the 
appointment  of 
Linda  Hughes  to 
its  Board  of 
Directors.  Hughes 
is  chancellor  of  the 
University  of 
Alberta.  She  held  various  editorial 
roles  at  The  Edmonton  Journal  from 
1976  until  1992,  and  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  from  1992  until 
2006. 

Darren  Goode  announced  he  wll  join 
POLITICO  as  an  energy  and  environ¬ 
ment  reporter.  He  is  currently  a 
reporter  for  The  Hill. 

Brian  Bennett  has  joined  the 
Tribune  Washington  News  Bureau  as 
a  homeland  security  reporter. 

Tribune  Washington  News  Bureau 
serves  as  the  Washington,  D.C.,  office 
for  all  Tribune  Company  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  include  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Newsmax  magazine,  the  right-lean¬ 
ing  news  monthly,  hired  Ken 
Chandler  as  the  new'  editor-in- 
chief.  Chandler,  who  will  be  based 
in  New  York,  will  be  taking  over 
editing  responsibilities  from  com¬ 
pany  founder  Christopher  Ruddy. 

The  Associated 
Press  has  named 
Brian  Hopman 
general  manager 
of  Latin  American 
and  Spanish  Media 
Markets,  a  new 
position  created  to 
further  develop  AP’s  business 


throughout  U.S.  Hispanic  markets, 

Latin  America,  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  (Toronto)  brought 
on  Craig  Saila  to  serve  as  digital  media 
director  for  globeandmail.com  as  well  as 
the  paper’s  other  digital  properties.  He 
comes  to  the  publication  from  msnbc, 
w  here  he  worked  as  foundry  director. 

Tyler  Miller  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  advertis¬ 
ing  director  to  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Daily 
Record  in  Ellensburg, 
Wash.  He  had  served 
as  interim  publisher 
since  October,  when 
former  publisher  Matt  Davison  accepted 
the  position  as  publisher  of  the  Idaho 
Press-Tribune,  a  sister  paper  of  the  Daily  j 
Record. 

Steve  Eder  has  joined  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  a  reporter  covering  hedge 
funds.  He  was  previously  a  banking 
reporter  with  Reuters.  Prior  to  joining 
Reuters  in  2009,  he  was  an  investigative 
reporter  with  The  Toledo  Blade  in  Ohio. 

Michael  Ferguson  has 
been  named  the  new' 

CEO  of  Stephens 
Media.  He  was  previ-  ' 
ously  the  company’s 
chief  operating  officer. 
Ferguson  has  been 
with  Stephens  Media 
or  its  predecessors  since  1968  and  is  a 
graduate  of  California  State  Polytechnic 
University,  Pomona. 

Business  columnist  Beth  Kassab  has 
returned  to  the  Orlando  Sentinel  after  i 
maternity  leave.  She  continues  to  write  a 
general  business  column  that  runs 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  cover-  | 
ing  everything  from  tourism  to  real 
estate  and  energy. 


Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has 
named  Paul  Saleh  as  1 

its  new  CFO.  Saleh  i 

comes  to  Gannett  from 
Menza  Partners  LLC,  a  ! 

media  and  telecom-  I 

munications  consult-  j 

ing  firm  he  launched  | 

in  2008.  Saleh  was  chief  financial  officer  | 
at  Nextel  Communications  from  2001  to  I 
2005,  and  continued  in  that  role  after  i 

Sprint  acquired  Nextel. 


Scott  Montgomery  was  named  editor 
of  Roll  Call  after  serving  as  acting  edi¬ 
tor  since  October.  He  previously 
served  as  the  company’s  director  of 
consumer  publishing. 

American  Banker  hired  Jeremy 
Quittner  as  a  reporter  covering  tech¬ 
nology  and  credit  card  payment  sys¬ 
tems.  He  will  continue  to  freelance  as 
well.  He  previously  served  as  a  staff 
writer  for  the  now-deftmct  Bloomberg 
BusinessWeek  SmallBiz. 


The  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal 
named  Bob  Brown  I 
the  new  publisher. 
Brown  replaces 
longtime  publisher 
Sherman  Frederick 
and  was  previously 
an  advertising  executive  with 
McClatchy  Newspapers  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

I 

The  Texas  Tribune,  a  nonprofit  media  J 
organization,  announced  that  it  has 
appointed  Mark  Miller  to  the  newly  ! 
created  position  of  editor.  Miller  will 
oversee  day-to-day  editorial  operations 
of  the  Tribune.  I 

Azam  Ahmed  has  joined  The  New  \  j 
York  Times  as  a  reporter  and  blogger  !  j 
for  DealBook,  covering  business  and  j  i 
finance.  He  comes  from  the  Chicago  \  j 
Tribune,  where  he  was  an  education  !  ] 
reporter.  Also  joining  the  paper  is  Ben  \ 
Protess,  w'ho  will  cover  business  and  | 
finance  for  the  Business  Day  section  [ 

and  DealBook  as  a  reporter  and  blog-  j 
ger.  He  was  most  recently  with  The 
Huffington  Post  Investigative  Fund  as 
a  reporter.  Also  joining  the  NYTs 
Business  Day  section  as  an  editor  for 
the  paper  and  DealBook  is  Adrienne 
Carter.  She  was  previously  a  financial 
editor  at  Bloomberg  BusinessWeek. 

The  McClatchy  | 

Company  named  j 

Rodney  Mahone  as  I 

president  and  pub-  | , 
lisher  of  the  Ledger-  \  \ 

Enquirer  in  |  [ 

Columbus,  Ga.  j  | 

Mahone  has  been  j 

vice  president  of  advertising  at  the  | 

Ledger-Erujuirer  since  2009,  and  has 
spent  his  entire  career  at  the  newspaper. 
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PROFITABLE  10-YEAR-OLD 
ONLINE  ENGLISH-LANGUAGE 
5-day  daily  in  tropical  Central 
America  for  sale  due  to  retiring 
owners.  Great  potential  for  contin¬ 
ued  growth  with  incoming  boo¬ 
mers.  Minimal  overhead.  Low  six- 
figure  income.  Worldwide  reader- 
ship.  International  impact.  Good 
books. 
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FOR  SALE: 

A  Corporation  hou5ing  two 
weekly  new5paper5  and  a 
shopper  in  North  Central  WV 
with  an  annual  income  of 
$750,000. 

•  Great  Investment! 

•  Great  Opportunity! 

For  more  info  contact: 

cdpeters25@comcast.net 


MERGER/AQUISITION 
Profitable,  sharp  looking 
weekly  shopper,  no  receivable 
problems.  All  accounts  under 
contract  (5  regional  zones 
distributed  to  86,500  homes 
and  businesses  via  the  US  Mail 
since  1984).  Low  expenses. 
Excellent  for  husband/wife 
team,  two  partners  or 
conglomerate. 

For  info  contact  Howard: 

(845)469-4000 
or  email 

marketplacetoday09@gmail.com 


Features  Available 


FOR  SALE  BY  KAMEN  &  CO. 

National  Golf  Health  &  Fitness  Mag, 
25+  yr  Saratoga,  NY  (region)  paid 
weekly  newspaper,  Infl  115  yr  Auto 
626  Mag,  Pennsylvania  Regional 
Mags,  Baseball  Legends  illustration 
/comk  start-up. 

516-379-2797  nio.com 


Advertise  directly  to 
the  indMstry  kt 

EDITORS  PUBLISHER 


Publisher  Wanted 


WANTED:  PUBLISHER 

for  133  page  memoir  of  a  draftee 
during  the  Korean  War.  Book  is  in  the 
Philadelphia  free  library  system. 
Contact  Gilbert  Tucker, 

291 1  W.  Queen  Lane,  Apt.  C, 
Philadelphia  PA  19129. 215-885-4207 


EDITORS?  PUBLISHER 

CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL 
$75.00 

for  up  to  100  words 

$25.00 

each  additional  35  words. 


For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


Features  Available 


FIND  IT...BUY  IT...SELL  IT 

in  E&P  ’s  classifieds 

Phone:  BOO-887-1615  •  Fax:  866-605-2323 


- ►  DAILY  DEAL  ON  YOUR  SITE  - 

in  less  than  24  hours.  Zero  cost  to  you.  Run  a  successful  Deal  of  the  Day  Program. 
Design,  management,  training,  we  have  you  covered.  White  Paper  or  Custom 
Private  Label.  Buy  or  lease  your  website  +  your  brand  +  our  software.  100%  your 
commissions  or  join  our  community  for  zero  investment.  We  have  the  best 
commisions  in  the  industry. 

www.DealEndsln.com 

contact®DeolEnds.com  •  (609)384-4961 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  800-887-1 61 S 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Brcqinworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people 
with  strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising, 
circulation,  or  billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part 
of  an  exciting  company  with  products  that  are  taking 
the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  project  and  implementation  people  with: 

Hartds  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience 
Database  Skills  •  Organizational  skills  *  Teaching  ability 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  to  hr@brainworks.com 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

A  leader  in  news  and  business  information  world  wide  Dow  Jones  is  newswires 
Web  sites  newspapers  newsletters  databases  magazines  radio  and  television. 
Our  publications  inform  the  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  world.  Our  indexes 
gauge  markets  while  our  databases  make  the  business  world  more  transparent. 
We  develop  technology  to  transform  information  into  insight.  From  58  countries 
and  in  a  dozen  languages  we  inspire  audiences  with  authoritative  differentiated 
and  trusted  content.  Dow  Jones  &  Company  is  a  News  Corporation  company. 

We  are  currently  seeking  a  Mailroom  Foreman  to  oversee  Mail  Operations  in  the 
Bronx  printing  facility.  This  facility  prints  publications  under  News  Corporation 
including  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  New  York  Post.  The  Foreman  will  direct  and 
perform  daily  mailroom  operations  in  the  manufacturing  of  News  Corporation's 
and  contract  print  publications  in  a  cost-effective  manner  with  the  highest  quali¬ 
ty  standards  available  using  existing  technology.  Meet  customer  expectations 
for  reproduction  quality  content  freshness  and  productivity  while  managing  ma¬ 
terials  consumption  cost-effectively.  Employ  best  performance  practices-contin- 
uous  improvement  processes/procedures  staff  schedules  and  effective  staff  de- 
velopment-to  achieve  results. 

Position  Requirements: 

•  Experience  managing  newspaper  mailroom  operations  is  required. 

•  Customer  and  bottom  line  driven  with  strong  record  of  cost-efficient  timely 
results. 

•  Strong  leadership  initiative  decision-making  staff  development  and 
problem-solving  skills  have  been  proven  on  the  job. 

•  2-3  years  foreman  experience  in  a  unionized  newspaper  production 
environment. 

•  Good  verbal  and  written  communication  skills. 

•  Proficient  in  the  use  of  business  PC  applications. 

•  Extensive  technical  knowledge  of  and  mechanical  aptitude  for  newspaper 
mailroom  operations  including  free  standing  inserting  equipment  and 
best-practice  processes. 

For  additional  information  and  to  apply  please  visit: 
www.dowjones.com/careers 

EOE 


WE  HAVE  NEW  LOWER 
CLASSIFIED  AD  RATES! 

Call  Jon  Sorenson  for  more  information:  800-887-1615 


PUBLISHER 

The  Vineyard  Gazette  on  the  island  of 
Martha, Aos  Vineyard  MA  is  looking 
for  a  full-time  resident  publisher  with 
experience  in  both  print  and  digital 
media  to  manage  the  business  and 
editorial  functions  of  this  award-win¬ 
ning  weekly  newspaper  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  magazines.  An  outstanding 
opportunity  for  a  strong  leader  to  de¬ 
velop  a  vision  for  the  future  of  a  na¬ 
tionally  renowned  164-year-old 
newspaper  at  an  exciting  time  of 
new  ownership.  More  information 
available  at  www.tmvg.net. 

Submit  email  resumes  and  cover 
letters  to  Nancy  McCabe: 
nwmccabeC^tmvg.net 


SALES  PRO/MANAGER 

Chicago/O'Flare  Airport  area  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  group  seeks  sales 
pro/manager  for  print  and  new  on¬ 
line  editions.  ID  new  revenue  oppor¬ 
tunities,  guide  growing  staff. 

Email:  Journalnewsi^mail.com 


EDITORt^PUBLlSHtR 

WE  HAVE  NEW  LOWER 
CLASSIFIED  AD  RATES! 

Now  it's  more  economical  to 
advertise  directly  to  the  industry. 
Call  to  find  out  how 
Editor  &  Publisher  can  help 
you  sell,  buy,  trade  or  hire! 

For  more  information  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  sports  sec¬ 
tion  earned  best  overall  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  class  in  the  most  recent  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  better  newspapers  contest.  The 
sports  editor  we  seek  will  be  a  dy¬ 
namic  news  professional  who  grasps 
that  local  and  prep  is  key  to  deliver¬ 
ing  a  vital  community  sports  section, 
in  an  area  that  also  demands  a  re¬ 
gional  and  national  report  in  one  of 
the  nation’s  biggest  sports  markets. 
Our  community  daily  in  the  fastest 
growing  region  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  grew  while  others  cut  back.  Our 
sports  editor  will  be  someone  sure¬ 
handed  with  a  talented  staff  of  a  half- 
dozen  plus  an  assistant  editor.  Re¬ 
quired  is  a  newsroom  leader  with  an 
eye  for  design,  who  has  a  grasp  of  a 
diverse  sports  report  that  includes 
community  youth  sports.  Our  writers, 
photographers  and  editors  win  a  lot 
of  awards  and  we  require  a  seasoned 
sports  journalist  with  experience,  ini¬ 
tiative,  creativity  and  a  desire  to  build 
on  solid  achievement.  Our  compen¬ 
sation  is  competitive,  benefits  excel¬ 
lent.  Our  location,  90  minutes  from 
the  beach  with  close  access  to  moun¬ 
tain  winter  and  outdoor  sports,  offers 
great  Southern  California  geography. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  clips, 
and  references  to: 

Antelope  Valley  Press, 

P.O.  Box  4050, 

Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050 
or  e-mail:  personnel^avpress.com 


Brainworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people  with 
strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising,  circulation,  or 
billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part  of  an  exciting  company 
with  products  that  are  taking  the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  an  exceptional  sales  person  to  represent  us  in 
this  exciting  market.  The  successful  candidate  will  have: 

Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience 
Good  presentation  skills  •  Workflow  Analysis  skills 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  with  cover  letter  to  hr@brainworks.com 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and 
f  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 
URBANITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  V30:  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  & 
DAUPHIN 


I  FOR  SALE:  Goss  Community  22.75”  SSC 
I  folder  w/half,  quarter  &  double  parallel;  1998 
I  stacked  News  King;  4  unit  1994  Harris  VI 5D; 
=  1997  Baldwin  Stobb  horizontal  stacker;  & 
■  1 998  CVM  model  ST320/40  vertical  stacker. 

I  NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

I  TEL:  (913)648-2000 

5  FAX:  (913)648-7750 

j  E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


WHEN  THE  GOING 
GETS  TOOGH,  THE 
SMAHTREADi^P 


Production  Managers  •  Editors  •  Publishers 
Photographers  •  Circulation  Directors 
Art  Directors  •  Staff  Writers 
Distribution  Managers  •  Production  Artists 
Web  Masters  •  Online  Content  Editors 
Marketing  •  Sales  •  Research  Development 
Managers  •  Reporters 


(^INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  jnmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.lnlandnews.com 


FOR  SALE 


^  w 


E&P 

CLASSIFIED  ADS 

WORK! 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  BY: 
PHONE:  800-887-1615 
FAX:  866-605-2323 
EMAIL: 

classifieds@editorandpublisher.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Presses  .  Presses 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


T®c#a/Offer — $90Sav''«^^ 


•  12-unit  Goss  SSC  with  4-high 

•  6-unit  Goss  SC,  folder  with 
double  parallel.  Press  is  in 
excellent  condition 

•8-unit  Goss  Community 

•  1300  series  Goss  Urbanite  units 


•  7-10  unit  Goss  Urbanite 
presses  -  great  values 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JAROIS  flying  autopasters  ‘02 
•22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 

•  5-unit  Harris  1650  press 
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Activate  your  subscription  now  and  get 
immediate  access  to  the  current  digital  edition; 
editorandpublisher.com/ae 


1Year>$65 


Includes  Print,  Digital  Magazine, 
Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter 


2  Years -$125  (Best  Deal) 


Includes  Print,  Digital  Magazine, 
Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter 
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Shoptalk 


Dos  and  don’ts  from  a  veteran  journalist 


BY  HAL  DEKEYSER 

YOU  COULD  BLAME  PAPERS’ 

emerging  buggy  whip  status  on 
corporate  ownership.  Those 
huge  corporations  dug  their  own 
graves  through  overly  leveraged  buyouts, 
expecting  monopoly-driven  20-percent- 
plus  margins  to  run  forever.  Or  blame  the 


marketing  device  for  their  real 
support  business,  like  real  estate, 
although  that  might  create  some  con¬ 
flicts  in  focus  and  news  credibility. 

5  It  must  be  Google  friendly. 

Eric  Kintigh,  who  developed 
WoodlandsOnline.com  that  gets 
millions  of  page  views,  has  created 
a  system  that  often  can  get  local 
stories  and  business  self-publishing 
on  the  first  search  page  within  a 
day,  when  searched  locally. 

6  You  need  business  partners 
who  know  about  things  you 
don’t.  Four  keys  are  content, 
technology,  marketing,  and  sales. 

7  Create  partnerships.  With  all  the 
sites  out  there,  plus  good  and 
halfhearted  stabs  at  it  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  still  publishing,  local  entities 
won’t  think  they  need  you.  Be  valuable 
to  organizations,  businesses,  schools, 
clubs,  governments,  and  chambers. 

A  media  partner  would  be  killer. 


Internet,  which  made  30-hour-old 
news  dropped  once  a  day  on  your 
driveway  look  like  a  Victrola  in  an 
Apple  store. 

The  “what  happened”  is  less 
interesting  than  the  “what’s  next,” 
which  we  all  know  is  online, 
although  consensus  on  what  it  looks 
like  ends  there. 

The  ease  of  creating  a  local  site 
creates  a  lot  of  noise.  Many  in  the 
game  are  doing  it  without  experience 
in  reporting,  v\Titing,  editing,  and 
dealing  with  local  governments 
about  First  Amendment  issues. 
Whatever  you  do  will  be  lumped  in 
with  all  that  until  you  prove  yourself 

I’ve  made  several  tries  at  local 
online  news  sites  and  portals  and 
learned  a  few  hard  lessons  along  the 
way.  As  the  lawyers  say,  your  results 
may  vary: 

IWhat  w’orked  to  make  money  in 
print  doesn’t  work  online,  at 
least  in  my  experience.  Don’t  count 
on  making  much  on  classifieds  or 
banner  ads. 


2  Start  slow.  Our  current  beta 
site,  DigitalPeoriaAZ.com,  pres¬ 
ents  the  full  array  of  local  informa¬ 
tion  —  schools,  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  calendars  —  but  not  a  lot  of 
original  reporting  yet.  It’s  important 
to  get  the  site  up,  running,  noticed 
by  the  search  engines,  and  begin 
creating  local  partnerships  first. 

As  an  editor  and  publisher.  I’ve 
always  told  reporters  they  have  to 
build  “what  does  it  mean  to  me?”  into 
stories,  and  the  same  goes  for  local 
fKjrtals.  You  have  to  prove  your  value. 

Eventually,  it  has  to  make  a 
buck,  unless  it’s  just  a  hobby. 
Nothing  wrong  with  hobbies,  but 
that’s  not  a  sustainable  model  upon 
which  to  build  the  new  American 
journalism.  Give  local  businesses  an 
inexpensive,  easy-to-use  and  strong 
marketing  device,  one  that  gets 
them  recognized  in  the  community 
and  in  search  engines,  one  that  tar¬ 
gets  the  very  local  customer.  Some 
people  use  a  local  news  site  as  a 


8  Tell  the  world,  through  social  1 1 
media,  links,  and  e-mail  blasts  j  j 
i  to  opt-in  registrants,  getting  your  | ; 
customers  and  partners  to  promote  1 1 
the  site  and  its  content,  repurposing  i  j 
I  messages  through  as  many  pipelines  j  j 
j  as  possible.  j  i 

’  !  ! 
Pick  your  niche  and  live  it.  For  ! 
us,  it’s  local.  Another  site  in  the  I 
Phoenix  area  concentrates  only  on  ; 
I  non-school  youth  sports.  Some  are  ! 

business  or  areas  of  business,  like  ;  i 

i  real  estate,  or  even  more  narrow  i ! 

niches,  such  as  Hispanic  women  j  j 
i  in  business.  ! ! 

I  haven’t  found  the  Holy  Grail  of  i 
]  online  journalism  yet.  If  you  have 
j  ideas,  please  share  them.  We’ll  com¬ 
pare  notes  at  either  the  billionaires’ 

1  conference  or  the  12-step  program 
I  for  recovering  journalists.  @ 

I  Hal  DeKeyser  was  a  reporter,  photog-  I 
I  rapher,  opinion  editor,  columnist,  \ 
j  and  publisher  in  the  Phoenix  area  j 
i  for  25  years.  He  can  be  reached  at  \  • 
\  hald@whizbanggroup.eom.  \  \ 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


Impact  Engine 


Register  for  an  account  today: 

www.impactengine.com 

866.467.2289 


Start  selling  the  highest 
revenue  generating  rich 
media  ad  formats...  today! 


Destinat] 


Rend!  Expanders 


Let  our,^et  of  Custom  Aircraft  and 
Exoerienced  Crewxiet  vou  to  vour 


Video  Ads 


Sticky  Note  Drops 


Waiipaper  Takeovers 

...and  many  more! 


Trusted  by  the  industry  leaders: 


laiMediaNews  Group 


Lee  enterprises  SIGNON 

SAN  DIEGO 


wick 

communications 


Make  your  job  easier 
Upgrade  Your  Year  Book  Today! 

FOR  90  YEARS  THE  E&P  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK"  HAS  BEEN 
THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

Now  it's  online  -  target  and  retrieve  information  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers, 

Weekly  Newspapers,  Sales  Reps,  Groups,  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  ONLINE. 

Search  by  name,  location,  frequency,  format,  politics,  wire  services,  representation,  group  affiliation, 
number  of  employees,  special  editions,  coverage,  equipment,  commodities,  personnel  and  more. 


INTERNATIONAL 


YEAR  BOOK' 


T-DlTORyPUBUSViER. 

international 


DOWNLOADED  TO  YOUR  DESKTOP 
FROM  THE  WEB  IN  SECONDS 
►  14,000  PUBLICATIONS 


►  46,000  PERSONNEL 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  GO  TO  WWW.MaD|||^Q.COM/ONLINEYB 
OR  CALL  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6«0(oiTSIDE  U.S.) 


\y 


